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FAMILIAR TALKS. 
A Practical Farmer. 

Secretary Z. A. Gilbert in a private let- 
ter under date June 3d, alluding to his 
own farm operations, says: ‘‘Everything 
js smiling on the farm, work well in hand, 
a goodly amount of seed in, and the grass 
splendid.” He wintered 40 head of cattle 
and three horses and will have ten tons of 
hay left to sell or to hold in reserve. He 
finds prices in some directions are low, but 
on the whole believes they are in a Maine 
farmer's favor as often as against him. At 
any rate the farmers of the State in gener- 
al are doing well and feeling easy. 


Sorrel in Diked Land. 

I am the prospective purchaser of seventy 
acres of dike meadow, about sixty acres of 
which has a heavy growth of sorrel. Iam very 
desirous of knowing the comparative value of 
sorrel and hay as fodder for milch cows, and 
asks how long it would take to eradicate the 
sorrel from the land and the method to be pur- 
sued. Will you please answer through the 
New ENGLAND FARMER ? C. H. C. 

Essex Co., Mass. 

Sorrel is very properly classed among 
the weed plants of the farm, though when 
crowing in pastures cattle.will.eat a little 
of it, but it is worthless as hay, being 
nearly impossible to dry when green, 
and when ripe cattle will not eat it fed 
with ordinary hay or other fodder. It 
can be destroyed by very frequent cultiva- 
tion with plough or cultivator during dry 
weather in summer. If land is rich enough 
to bear stout grass and is cleaned from 
weeds and weed seeds so the grass can get 
agood start, sorrel will rarely do much 
harm. Lime has been often recommended 
for destroying sorrel, the claim being that 

5 lime will ‘‘sweeten” the land so that sorrel 
cannot grow, but this claim is not well 
founded. Sorrel, rhubarb, sweet corn and 
sorghum cane will each grow in the same 
land, and produce acid or sugar according 
to the nature of each. Diked land, prop- 
erly managed, is equal to any land in the 
world for agricultural purposes. It is rich 
in plant food, and rarely suffers from too 
much or too little moisture, but crops grow 
continuously through the entire growing 
season. 


Bitter Cream in Summer. 

A cow gives a large quantity of milk of good 
Color, but the cream which rises is bitter and 
the milk will sour in one-half the time ordina- 
tly required for it to so. The cow seems 
tobe in good health and fair condition and is 
Ina good pasture. Whatis the difficulty and 
What will help ? B. H. A. 

Perkinsville, Vt. 

With an experience in making butter 
from many scores of cows and through a 
term of more than thirty years we have 
had two cases somewhat similar to the one 
described. One cow gave milk which 
yielded cream so bitter as to seriously in- 
jure the product of a dozen other cows 
and that when the feed was the choicest 
pasture grass and the season the best for 
butter-making of the whole year. This 
‘ow though giving a fair quantity of milk 
Was approaching the drying-up period. 
She was dried off and when coming in 
fresh again gave good milk. It is nota 
Tare occurence for cows nearly dry to give 
‘perfect milk. The other case was that 
of a cow that when fresh and at all other 
‘mes produced cream that would not make 
butter hard enough to be handled in ordi- 
‘ary summer weather by any system of 
butter-making, but was more like oil than 
like butter. The only remedy in this case 
Was to turn the for beef and fill her 
Place with a baer one. Bitter cream in 
‘old weather is not unusual and the difli- 
culty may usually be remedied by better 
‘eed, more comfortable stables, and espec- 
'ally by scalding the milk when first brought 
‘rom the stables. If scalding and cooling 
Will not afford a remedy in this case we 
Would fatten the cow and sell her for beef. 


Hay Presses. 


a. of my neighbors who, like myself, sells 
ith vet able hay, is desirous to have me join 
it j him in purchasing a hay press for putting 
ma. J bales, to save room in storage and for 
ny wuience in marketing. Can you give us 
= A Information as to the best kind o press, 
*, &c., and your opinion as to the economy 





of using one for the baling of say 75 tons annu- 
~. Je We Me 
ranklin, Mass. 


The usual price for baling is $2.00 per 
ton and the board of team. So little hay 
is baled in eastern Massachusetts that 
presses are not often found on sale in our 
market, but we understand some of the 
dealers in Boston contemplate taking the 
agency for a press that can be sold for less 
than $100. It is possible that with a cheap 
machine pressing hay may be made to pay, 
even in a district where hay is not shipped 
away long distances. 

Hay presses, such as are used in Maine 
and other States where hay is baled for 
sending to distant markets, cost from $200 
to $300 each. Few farmers buy presses, 
the cost being too great for the amount of 
hay raised on ordinary farms, but they are 
owned by hay dealers and others who go 
about from farm to farm and town to town 
pressing hay as a steady business, at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, much as power 
threshing of grain is done in large grain- 
growing districts, in the fall of the year. 

Hay is usually pressed in winter, when 
business is dull and wages comparatively 
low. A pair of horses or oxen and four 
men constitute a baling ‘‘team” and from 
seven to eight tons is a day’s work, though 
smart men, with every thing convenient 
and hay of good quality, will sometimes 
put up ten tons. A. W. C. 








SUNDRY SHORT STOPS. 


COINED AND CONDENSED FOR THE NEW ENG- 
LAND FARMER, BY D. D. T. MOORE. 


Thin out the fruit. 

Sharp and bright tools now. 

May flowers—beautiful bowers. 

Yes, “slick up” the dooryard. 

Paint the trellises and palings. 

“Get the best” seeds, plants and tools. 

Kindness makes animals gentle. 

Give bee-hives summer shades. 

Care for the shrubs and flowers. 

For piazzas—the Virginia creeper. 

Impure seeds bring evil weeds. 

Weed the garden early and often. 

Grow more fruit for family use. 

Follow good seed with good culture. 

Let tool borrowers be sorrowers. 

A good egg wi'l sink in water. 

Allow no one to abuse your cattle. 

However busy attend to the garden. 

No smoking about barn or yard. 

Combat and conquer the curculio. 

Destroy all weeds at onve—to-day. 

Paint and white-wash pay, remember. 

Peas will sprout at forty-five degrees. 

Work the corn—not ‘‘The Corners.” 
_ Weed the flower garden after rains, 

“Good fences make good neighbors.” 

Fight plant insects and stock vermin. 

Dull, shaky tools are a nuisance. 

Don’t keep too many hens together. 

Good investment—an asparagus bed. 

The best hired help is the cheapest. 

Use more fruit and less ‘‘hog and hominy.” 

Arrange supports for climbing plants. 

“Changing pastures makes fat calves.” 

Leave no gates or barn doors ajar. 

Eggsactly—fresh eggs bring money. 

Yes, plant trees, shrubs and flowers. 

Dark stables injure the eyes of horses. 

Better grow berries than brambles this year. 

Assort and neatly pack fruit for market. 

Never have a sink under a window if it can 
be avoided. 

For the sting of a bee or wasp apply harts- 
horn. 

Pine needles are recommended for mulching 
strawberries. 

Promptness in repairing harness, tools, etc., 
is true economy. 

Sow some sweet corn to make green fodder 
for the pigs, etc. 

London is the centre of the wool trade of the 
world. 

Let the ground get warm before you put in 
squashes. 

Song of the garden seeds—‘‘Put me in my 
little bed.” 

It takes only one season to grow horse-rad- 
ish to perfection. 

Soapsuds is a valuable fertilizer for small 
fruits. x 

Sheep should have their pasture changed 
once a month. 

Pull up the purslane and feed it to pigs and 
poultry. 

Burn all cuttings or plucked leaves which are 
infested by insects. 

Sprinkle hellebore and water on rose bushes 
to kill the insects. 

Salt around the roots of blackberries is said 
to cure the rust. 

Skim milk is excellent for young and grow- 
ing animals. 

Ashes, leached or unleached, are good for 
the garden. 

Remove nests of the tent caterpillar early in 
the morning. 

He is a poor gardener or farmer who cannot 
afford good tools. 

Protect the native song birds in orchard, 
garden, field and woods. 

A few tomato plants among melons and 
squashes wiil drive away insects. 

Turkeys are used in California vineyards to 
eat the slugs. 

As a rule it is best to let a plant push a little 
before re-potting. 

In setting out raspberry plants do not bury 
them too deep. 

In planting trees be careful to preserve the 
roots moist. 

Don’t plant fruit trees in the vegetable garden ; 
it needs full sunshine. 

Why not use more cream ? 
gestion thap butter or milk. 

Dandelion salad is relished by some. 
only the inside tender leaves. 

The Southern States are now the largest pro- 
ducers of beeswax. 

Allow your horses plenty of time to eat and 
rest at noon. 

Many of the blemishes on good horses are the 
result of carelessness. 

Blue grass and clover make excellent pasture 
for swine. 

The “Jersey Red” hog frequently dresses 
from 450 to 500 pounds at a year oid. 


It is easier of di- 


Use 





If young horses suffer from cramps give lax- 
ative tood, such as bran masnes. 

In France vicious horses are subdued by 
electricity while being shod. 

Young and growing animals are the most 
profitable for the farmer. 

The best breed is good care, good water, good 
feed and good barn. 

Resolve that you will henceforth grow small 
fruits for family use. 

As a rule the best quality and the best yield 
go hand in hand. 

Impure air in the hennery causes many of 
the finest fowls to sicken and die. 

A few evergreens planted here and there add 
greatly to the beauty of a farm. 

New vegetables fruits and grains are gener- 
ally overrated by their introducers. 

Let the boys and girls have plots of their own 
to cultivate with flowers, etc. 

It is better to cultivate a few acres thorough- 
ly than to skim over many. 

Coarse-wooled sheep are more liable to be in- 
fested with ticks than Merinos. 

Never “forget to remember” to salt and wa- 
ter your stock regularly. 

‘Lhe best floor for a poultry house is the dry 
earth, kept dry and clean. 

In France over 200,000 people are engaged in 
raising beets for sugar. 

The red onion is said to hold its flavor longer 
thau any other variety. 

To raise turkeys feed as for chickens and 
keep from the wet when young. 

The earth around potted plants should not be 
allowed to get entirely dry. 

Feed Indian corn sparingly to fowls at this 
season as it is too fattening. 

Queen bees should always be raised fom the 
very best stock in the apiary. 

Raise some variety of popcorn with very 
small kernels for the young chicks. 

Don’t grow fruit or vegetables too thick; 
thinning out improves size and quality. 

To destroy briars, elders, etc., cut them down 
now and as often as they reappear. 

Clover pasture increases the milk yield of 
cows and makes yellow butter. 

Glycerine and sulphur mixed are good for 
gapes in young chicens. 

Better uproot old, played out fruit gardens. 
The land is wasted. 

Unleached wood ashes added to the radish 
bed will keep it free from worms. 

There are good and rich milkers in all breeds 
of cows—only and always excepting the pump- 
handle breed. 

Begin bee-keeping with one or two colonies 
and study the subject as you enlarge and ex- 
tend the business. 

Better late than never. Clean out the cellar 
and clear up the yard if these matters are not 
already attended to. 

Sluggish horses are generally made so by the 
way they are handled. A lazy man is pretty 
sure to have lazy horses. 

Grade cattle, the produce of polled bulls— 
whether Aberdeen-Angus, Galloway or Norfolk 
—seldom or never have horns. 

“The gain on a flock of sheep may be called 
& weatuer profit,” says one. “Good for ewe,” 
was the lamb-like response. 

A new, cheap and effective insect-killer is 
composed of one part muriate of potash in one 
thousand parts of water. 

The man who warms himself up every morn- 
ing grooming his horses will be well remuner- 
ated for his trouble. 

You cannot grow plants with “wet feet.” 
Farmers had therefore better have tiles in the 
ground than on their heads. 

There is no one thing that is so much re- 
quired now-a-days on the average farm as to 
thoroughly systematize labor. 

You will be likely to save trouble by speak- 
ing kindly to your horses every time you ap- 
proach them in the stable or elsewhere. 

The more an acre will produce the larger the 
profit, and the better you cultivate that acre the 
more it will produce. 

Dandelions for “greens” are raised by the 
acre around Boston, holding the first rank on 
the list of spring greens. 

The stems of roses having borne blooms 
should be cut back to a strong bud, which will 
soon push out new stems. 

Most farmers can keep a few hives of bees to 
advantage. Honey, like fruit, should be often 
found on the farmer’s table. 

During April, 94,569 packages of eggs were 
received in New York, and for the year endirg 
April 30, 1,664,057 packages. 





THE APIARY. 


In the last article, the three Italian colonies 
were divided on arrival, and queens were intro- 
duced at once. An old bee-keeper objects to 
this hasty re-queening of a colony, and says 
that the colony should be left queenless several 
days in order to insure speedy acceptance of the 
queen. 

It is true they would be more willing to re- 
ceive a queen if they had no means of repro- 
ducing one, but these divided colonies had eggs, 
and queen cells wouki have been started at 
once, and when the queen was introduced it 
would be necessary to cut out the queen cells 
and keep cutting as long as they could build 
them. They might continue to build queen 
cells for a week or more, for bees have at- 
tempted to raise queens from larvz three or 
four days old, and possibly older, and have 
succeeded. When a queen is in the hive their 
attention is drawn from cell building, and if 
they do not receive her at once, time is gained. 
Often, when a queenless colony has begun to 
build queen cells, it is very obstinate in receiv- 
ing a new queen-mother, for, in truth, the sup- 
plying of a queen must be contrary from a bee’s 
point of view, to the natural bee plan. 

In one colony the queen was liberated in three 
days, and in the other two in four days. There 
they were not watched very closely, and per- 
haps might have been set free sooner. The five 
frames in each were so filled with brood that 
the queen had few cells to lay in, therefore into 
the three parept colonies in the centre of the 
brood, that is, two frames of brood on one side, 
and three on the other, a frame of fonndation 
was placed, and likewise, into the other colonies 
as soon as they accepted the new queens. Into 
one of the latter the foundation was placed at 
one o’clock, and at six o’clock a part of one 
side had been partly drawn out and the queen 
had laid in the eells. 

All the queens were wonderfully prolific, and 
the whole bee family had all the energy that 
any bees ever had. Three days after the in- 
insertion of the first frame of foundation an- 
other was added, the centre frame of the five 
brood frames being between the two frames of 





foundation and new comb. The bees sprung to 
the work with great eagerness. They are gentle 
asa body. There are a few stingers, but in any 
community there will be some cranky persons 
worse than a stinging bee, for a bee stings but 
once usually. It is supposed that a bee that 
stings dies, but A. T. Root, the Ohio bee-man, 
says that he daubed white paint on a bee that 
stings and left its stinger, and that he saw the 
bee at work as usual afterward. Why not rob 
all the bees of their stings by setting up an ar- 
tificial, say a felt, man, and incite the bees to 
bury and leave their stings in him. This might 
supply a long (or short) felt want of feeling 
man. 

The honey problem presents itself now. The 
queen occupies with her eggs all available 
space, and there is no place for honey if there 
be much of it, therefore, surplus boxes are put 
on at once, not to cover the whole hive, but 
only the brood nest which has only seven 
frames now. The surplus boxes are one pound 
boxes, cost by the thousand one-half cent each, 
perhaps less, with full sheets of foundation—the 
foundation to hang clear of the sides and bot- 
tom by a quarter of aninch. Some bee-keep- 
ers fill the box with foundation attaching it to 
the four sides. This secures it firmly in posi- 
tion, but the bees usually if not always, imme- 
diately make passage ways on the sides. It 
should be clear at the bottom, any way, because 
most foundation will stretch and sag a little. 

One of the black colonies swarmed. The api- 
ary was a new feature in the place, and the 
neighbors turned out to see the colony brought 
down from a high limit on an apple tree. A 
nervous woman at a distance with ber apron 
over her face declared that all would be stung 
to death, and as for the man going up the lad- 
der to shake the bees into a box—he was tempt- 
ing Providence and courting instant destruction. 
They were secured, however, without a sting, 
and by dry measure—eight quarts—4000 in a 
quart—amounted to 32,000 bees. The parent 
colony evidently had as many, making 60,000 
in the hive before the swarm issued. The ner- 
vous person referred to exclaimed, “Sixty-four 
thousand stings! That’s twenty a-piece for 
every man, woman and child in this town, and 
four thousand over for visitors!” When she 
saw the beekeeper place both hands under a 
cluster of bees, and slowly raise them, dislodge, 
and hold them in his hands, speech failed her. 
She began to entertain different ideas in regard 
to bees. 

The colony went into a new hive gladly and 
clustered upon a frame of brood, taken from 
the other black colony, and upon frames of 
foundation placed on each side of it. This 
makes nine colonies in the apiary. As the 
other colony of blacks is very strong in bees, 
and brood, even with the loss of one frame, let 
us take out another frame of brood with the 
bees clinging to it, place in a hive by itself, start 
a nucleus and watch its developement to a full 
grown colony, making sure that the comb has 
eggs, or larvx just hatched, for the colony is to 
raise its wn queen, and to have no help except 
foundat As this nuclens colony is within 
eight fee Yhe parent ,colony a large number 
of the vees will go back. The division should 
be made early in the day, a warm day. In the 
afternoon examine them. If not enough bees 
remain to cover the brood, take one or more 
frames from the old hive and shake the bees in- 
to the nucleus colony. The old bees will go 
back, but enough young bees may be obtained 
in this way to cover the brood. 

If the nucleus is placed in an ordinary sized 
hive, place the frame on one side with a frame 
of foundation on each side, and division brood 
next if there be one, and contract the entrance 
to one inch. The colony will grow and be 
ready for winter, the result of the united effort 
of its members. Gro. A. STOCKWELL. 





MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE. 


In speaking of Shorthorn cattle as dairy ani- 
mals not long ago, Hon. William R. Sessions 
of Hampden made afstrong plea for their re- 
cognition among the dairy breeds. They are 
the dairy cows of England. Ex-Secretary Rus- 
sel of the State board of agriculture said he 
once heard an Englishman advice his fellow 
farmers thus: ‘“‘Itis well to breed other breeds 
for Americans but breed the Shorthorns for 
yourselves.” When establishing a herd one 
must decide what he wishes to do with the 
products of his animals. The average farmer 
does not care to pay for “high-priced blood.” 
He should use a good sire however. The great 
cry has been for general-purpose animals 
One hundred years before the Norman conquest 
the Shorthorns were spoken of as short, stubby 
cattle. They have been much improved. No- 
tably among those whose attention has been 
given to them are Collings Bros. and Mr. Bates. 
In 1822 the first herd book was published. 
The first importations to this country were 
made upon their dairy qualities. They give 
large quantities of rich milk, perhaps not so 
much as the Holsteins or as rich as the Jerseys, 
and when their milking period is over they 
make fashionable beef. In fact they are a 
general purpose animal yielding good butter, 
good cheese, good calves, and proving a good 
milkman’s cow. To make good butter, how 
ever, more than the cow is needed. Mr. Ses- 
sions feeds mixed feed. More or less cotton- 
seed and oil-cake with corn-meal and first 
quality hay. Calves are raised on skim-milk 
and oil meal is preferred to flaxseed. 

One of the latest additions to the college 
library is the gift of fifteen volumes on Forestry 
by Rev. James Brown L. D. of Haddington, 
Scotland. The library now contains nearly 
6000 volumes and stands as a monument to the 
endeavors of President Goodell who without a 
feundation has started and built it up. 

President Goodell bas resigned the presidency 
as has been stated in your columns. The work 
this year under his management has been 
more successful than that of any previous year 
in the history of the institution and it is to be 
regretted that his physical strength will not 
allow his continuing as president. Major 
Alvord is spoken of as his successor. He has 
served in an acceptable manner as professor of 
agriculture this last year, and is very thorough 
and systematic in his work, and with great ex- 
ecutive ability. When he accepted the profes- 
sorsbip it is stated that he said to the trustees 
that his life work would be with the institution. 
Should he be elected it would be simply shift- 
ing the duties of the presidency from the 
sheulders of one professor to those of another 
and not really a change. 

16 acres of corn, 5 of oats, 14 of potatoes, 1 of 
beets and one of fodder corn have been planted. 








The fertilizer used on these was mixed on the 
farm using animal dust, ground bone and muri- 
ate of potash. All the stable manure has been 
spread upon the grass land. The land on which 
these crops were planted was the reclaimed pas- 
ture land and was naturally very productive. 
Haying has commenced in earnest and a crop 
of 200 tons is expected. STUDENT. 
Amherst, Mass., June 15, 1887. 





ASPARAGUS BEDS. 


The letter under the above heading in the 
New ENGLAND FARMER of June 11th, makes 
it altogether too difficult and expensive a job to 
plant an asparagus bed; if so much outlay 
were needful this most delicious and wholesome 
of spring dainties would be confined to the 
tables of the wealthy who can take time to dig 
their gardens ‘‘three feet deep and make them 
fine as silk.” 

Fortunately there is no need of any such ex- 
pensive fuss. Choose a good piece of mellow, 
deep loam, free from stones, for when a tender 
sprout strikes a stone in its upward growth it 
will bend to one side and, a crooked stalk of 
worthless asparagus will result. Prepare the 
land by plowing in a heavy dressing of any 
manure that is to be had. Of course fine ma- 
nure is best, but if you can not get it don’t be 
afraid to use it coarse,as much as you can 
cover with a large plow, poking it into the fur- 


rows with a fork; it is a good plan to runa | 


subsoil plow after the common plow if the sub- 
soil is not stony or very hard, but there is no 
profit in deep trenching with a spade. Then 
there is no use but actual harm in setting the 
plants at a depth of two feet; for convenience 
in plowing over them in a large field I would 
set them twelve or fourteen inches deep in the 
furrow of a large plow cleaned out by a shovel; 
but in a garden bed, which will be kept clean 
by forking and hoeing, the roots will do far 
better to be planted only six inches or less be- 
low the surface. 

The use of salt is confined to the keeping 
down weeds during cutting time. Too much of 
it will injure asparagus but alight application 
is harmless; as for plant food, salt does not an- 
swer and we must look to good manure and 
fertilizers for this purpose. There is indeed no 
trouble in growing asparagus, at all commen- 
surate with the comfort of having a good sup- 
ply of it, and it is far easier to start a bed than 
Mr. Stevens has made it appear. I do not 
claim of course that one can obtain so much of 
it from a given area by the method I have de- 
scribed as by Mr. Stevens’ more costly process ; 


but with most farmers a few rcds of land are of | 


less consequence than the outlay of needless 
labor. W. D. PHILBRICK. 





MORE SWEET APPLES. 


It is a fact as conceded by all physivlogists, 
that the sweets, as set over against the acids 
which deplete the system, are fattening. On 
this principle, which I regard a true one, com- 
monly speaking, sweet apples are an excellent 
food. for putting on fat. coven when used alone 
But when combined with meal after 


for making porkers. I claim from my limited 
observation of the subject that these facts may 
be easily verified by the commonest sort of a 
farmer to his own profit and gratification. I 
contend that sweet apples are an important 


food, especially for pigs, while Ido not favor 
giving large quantities of sour apples for flesh | 


forming purposes. 
I would advise every farmer in grafting over 


his trees, to put in a few sweet varieties with an | 


eye to this idea, and if he does so, I believe he 
will never regret his action. 


recommend for this purpose, as giving a good | 


supply through the season are the following :— 
Sweet Bough, Danvers sweet, Tolman sweet, 
and the old-fashioned green sweet. 
every farm there are natural trees bearing 
sweet apples that are worthy of cultivation for 
this purpose. I would not advise any man to 


go to excess in this matter, as only standard | 


sorts are profitable to have in very large quan- 
tities, the Baldwin being the standard ‘ort, but 
my object would be to have an abundance of 
other kinds for home uses. Try sweet apples 
on the pigs a little more this year and see how 
they stand it. It will save meal for you. 

A. P. REEb. 





AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 


First, the distinctively industrial college pro- 
vides courses of study, special instructors, ap- 
paratus, grounds, tools, class-rooms, class- 
hours, lecture hours, and practice hours for 
those who take its distinctive courses. If any 
other students attend, their place is inferior and 
temporary, and even they cannot escape the re- 
quirements of drill in the industries. All who 
attend fall into line with these prominent arts. 

Second, the teaching of sciences in such a 
school, while complete and thorough, is natu- 
rally adapted to express their relation to the in- 
dustries through the range of illustration and 
methods of manipulation suggested by the gen- 
eral course of study. No student can study 
chemistery here, for instance, without having 
found its direct association with farming and 
the aris. The same is true of botany, ento- 
mology, physics, or zoology. 

Third, all students find the interest of the 
community alive to the industries. The fric- 
tion of student against student is in keeping with 
the general course of training. In the wide range 
of debate and literary research, these topics 
find their natural place of interest here. 

Fourth, the tone of mind and muscle neces- 
sery in these industries is always present. The 
dude and idler both drop easily and naturally 
out of consideration, as each individual has his 
regular task in some manual art. If some re- 
sist that tone with sneers, the multitude are 
well equipped and strongly intrenched. 

Fifth, the whole body of instructors find their 
sympathies strong toward the industrial classes. 
The problem of industrial education is viewed 
with interest from every standpoint in the in- 
stitution; and theory is upon the platform of 
facts with every day life. 

Sixth, a strong body of gradrates grows up 
to represent the idea in all its phases. Those 
whose field of labor in life is outside these 
special industries seidom fail to find their 
warmest sympathies called out in this direction 
Their influence still strengthens the hands of 
the faculty and stunents.— Kansas Agricultural, 
College. 





We need more grass and clover and less corn 
upon which to make our pork. More grass and 
clover means cheaper growth and less disease. 


being | 
cooked, they comprise a food well nigh perfect | 


The kind I would | 


On almost | 





THE PLOW A FRUIT DESTROYER. 


On my farm I consider the plow an enemy to 
the orchards. It has always been impossible to 
plow the orchards without damaging the trees. 
There is always more injury than can be seen. 
The trees are always more or less bruised or 
mangled, resulting in decay, or they are started 
loose aad set back in growth. These injuries 
may be seen; but the breaking and barking of 
roots, and the whulesale destruction of the root- 
lets is unseen murder. Some argue that trees 
will bear better by having the roots reduced in 
number, but that is, at best, only a temporary 
benefit. It checks the growth to reduce the 
feeding capacity of the tree, and this tends to 
produce or bring forward the fruit spurs; but 
it is better to wait a little longer and havea 
healthy tree and a longer area for fruit develop- 
ment. The destruction of fruit trees, by culti- 
vating the land, is enormous. Whole orchards 
are swept away in a few years, and the best of 
them are made short lived.—Col. Curtis in 
American Garden. 





WOOD ASHES. 


That wood ashes are a valuable fertilizer is 
well known; but I am convinced that few fruit 
growers place a proper estimate upon their 
worth. Of course, they alone are not enougb; 
other manures must be used. It is highly 
probable that the results from their application 
would not be so marked on all soils. My land 
is natural prairie, the soil being a dark loam, 
rich in nitrogen. Ashes contain no nitrogen, 
but they contain all the elements of plant food 
except nitrogen, and just in the proportions de- 
sired and in a state of minute subdivison. Pro- 
fessor Goessmann says that, ‘‘wood ashes have 
an agricultural value much above their chemi- 
cal value.”” My experience agrees with this; 
and I find that wood ashes have a higher value 
to the fruit grower than to the grain grower. 
As leaching only reduces the potash, leached 
ashes sometimes give as good results as un- 
leached. This is the case where the soil does 
not particularly lack potash.—John M. Stahl 
in American Garden. 








THE FARMING TOWNS. 


There is great need tuat something should be 
done for the old farming towns which have fur- 
nished so much sinew and backbone and heart 
to this great republic. The school system, 
which needs reform and renewal everywhere, 
needs it most in these regions, where it bas so 
| fallen in abeyance. The scheme for a union of 
| several towns in maintaining a superintendent, 

and for extending help to those that are partic- 

ularly weak in money and in management, is 
| one of the means best adapted to revive their 
| interior life. The religious sentiment especially 
| demands revival. The frequent struggle of two 
| or three societies in a town not able to maintain 
more than one should be abandoned. We 
should have missionaries to preach religious 
union in essentials. 

The sons of each old town, prospering in 
larger fields and richer opportunities, should re- 
member their duties to the places of their birth, 
| make their summer homes there, bring up their 
| children largely in the health-giving surround- 
ings of their own childhood, strengthen the old 
church, and give not only of their money but 
of their culture and experience, to make new 





impulses of life.—Spring/fie ld Republic an 


SALT IN THE GARDEN, 


Thirty years’ successful use of salt upon all 
kinds of crops has proved its value to me. It 
moist 
| soils, and, if anyone does, he will be disappoint- 


| should not be used on cold, heavy or 


| ed in the result, as its tendency is to keep the 
| ground cool and moist. It will do such soil 
| more harm than good. It should not be cast 
upon very young and tender plants of any kind, 
as it will be very sure to kill them. Judgment 
should be employed in using so strong an agent. 
I had a friend who heard me recommend salt 
on onion beds, when I[ strictly urged that it 
should be dragged or worked in before the 
| seed was sown; but, forgetting what I said, he 
did not salt until the onions were about two 
inches high, and it killed them all; but sowing 
another crop properly it turned out splendidly. 
Had he waited until the tops were as big asa 
large pipe stem, he might have covered the 
ground an inch deep, and his onions would have 
| done finely. Onions should be sown on the 
same ground year after year, as they continue 
to improve. There are yards a hundred years 
old, and their yield would astonish the common 
grower. The tops when cut off should be scat- 
tered over the ground (do not leave them in 
lumps), as they make the best food for the 
growing onions; then sow salt, and then put on 
a coat of manure. Salt is not much of a fer- 
tilizer in itself, though plants take it up, as you 
can tell by tasting and by the stiffening and 
glazing of straw of a plant grown in salted 
ground. I think it acts upon and assimilates 
the gross matter in the soil, so as to make it 
available food. It should be in every garden. 
—Cor. London Horticultural Times. 








Ata recent discussion, Mr. Ware of Marble- 
head declared against road machines. But we 
know of places where they prove of great value. 
There are miles and miles of roads in our 
country towns where underdrained road beds 
and crushed stone, or even gravel, surfaces are 
entirely unnecessary. The travel is light, and 
heavy loads are few. All that is needed to 
make a good road for such travel as has to be 
accommodated, is to keep off the water and sur- 
face stones, and keep the surface even and as 
smooth as may be. In such places a road ma- 
chine is found very efficient, and it will put in 
very good shape miles of road which otherwise 
would be practically untouched. Lowell Jour- 
nal. 





With beef at six anda half cents a pound 
and flour at $4.50 a barrel, sentiment may ad- 
vocaie raising beef and growing wheat, but it is 
not business. We take the business end, and 
2laim that the extension of either at the pres- 
ent time cannot be encouraged. We would not 
advocate changing base with every turn of the 
tide, and while the outlook is not encouraging 
for special efforts in beef raising, yet there’1s 
still a chance to raise steers on the farm for the 
double purpose of work and beef, and between 
the two get something of profit out of the oper- 
ation. This is what many farmers are doing, 
and we believe they should continue in it 
whether prices are high or low. Still, there is 
nothing in the outlook to encourage large oper- 
ations in this line of work.—_Maine Farmer. 
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MILK PRODUCTION. 


At last winter’s meeting of the New York 
State Dairymen’s Association, Mr. Scoville of 
New Hartford, N. Y., breught to the attention 
of the meeting the method of feeding adopted 
in a few of the successful milk-producing dairies 
in the central portion of New York State. He 
presented mainly the winter system, as it is the 
most costly as well as the most difficult to pro- 
vide. The Avery farms had sixty cows in 
milk; fed morning and evening, two quarts of 
middlings, three quarts of shorts, with a half 
bushel of corn ensilage. The shorts and mid- 
dlings were thrown upon the ensilage after the 
latter was given to the cows. About eight 
pounds of cut hay is fed to each cow at noon. 
About a half acre of pasture range is appor- 
tioned to each cow in summer, with one feed at 
evening of green clover, green oats and corn to 
follow as the season advances. The milking is 
regular at five o'clock in the morning and five 
at night. In summer there is no grain feed. 
In winter the cows are bedded with cut straw, 
and watered once aday at about ten in the 
morning, usually in the yard, but in stormy 
weather in the stable. The yield of milk for 
the twelve months ending December, 1836, was 
186,070 quarts, an average to each cow of 2755 
quarts, or about 5900 pounds average. 

The George Crouse farm has forty-three cows 
in milk. Steaming the fodder has been aban- 
doned. Ensilage forms the base of winter feed- 
ing. The ration to each cow is a half bushel of 
ensilage, morning and night, and about six 
quarts of brewers’ grains with cut hay at noon, 
The cows are watered from the feeding troughs 
from stop cock atoneend. They are let out only 
on pleasant days, and not left out over half an 
hour atatime. When exposed to the cold for 
any length of time, there is a falling off of the 
milk. In very cold weather the chill is taken 
from the water in the tank by steam pipes. In 
summer about three-fourths of an acre of pas- 
ture is allowed to each cow, with green feed 
once a day at night. The yield of milk from 
thirty-six cows kept on this farm during the 
year ending 1886 equalled 5500 pounds to a cow. 

B. Chaffee has thirteen full-blood and grade 
Holsteins, and feeds about one bushel ensilage 
to each full-grown cow twice a day, with a peck 
of brewers’ grains and three quarts of bran and 
hay at noon and evening. Mr. Chaffee’s milk 
record of thirteen cows for the last year showed 
an average of 6300 pounds for each cow. 

The Demming farm, near the city of Auburn, 
contains something over 300 acres. About 
sixty cows in milk are usually kept on this 
farm. The winter feed of his cows is in sub- 
stance as follows: A bushel of cut cornstalks 
night and morning, with about seven quarts of 
the mixture of two bushels barley sprouts, six 
bushels bran, two bushels middlings or corn 
meal, all thoroughly mixed together. In win- 
ter the cows are out from one to two hours, 
when the day is pleasant, for exercise. The 
cows are sometimes kept in the stable for three 
weeks at a time in stormy weather without 
apparent injury. They are watered in the 
stable from a trough in front of them. In 
summer they are pastured, and when the pas- 
tures become dry they receive a supplement of 
some green cut fodder. The stock of cattle is 
replenished by raising the calves on the farm. 

On the farm of Charles E. Benton, near 
Utica, forty cows are kept which in winter are 
fed hay, brewers’ grains, shorts and meal, in 
the proportion of one-third bushel grains to 
four quarts shorts and two quarts corn meal 
mixed, with alittle salt added. When the 
grains are not obtainable, roots are fed. In 
summer they are kept in pasture, and fed twice 
each day brewers’ grains and green-cut clover 
or corn. 

On the farm of Dr. L. L. Wright, of Whites- 
boro, are kept about fifty cows. The food isa 
bushel of corn ensilage three times a day, and 
in the morning and at night about five pounds 
of shorts during the winter. In summer the 
cows are kept to pasture. The cows are wa- 
tered in winter by turning them out in squads 
of about fifteen. While fed this amount of en- 
silage, the cows require but little water. By 
long experiment in feeding on this farm, it is 
found that the best and largest flow of milk is 
obtained when shorts alone are fed with ensi- 
lage. About thirty acres of corn are planted, 
ten acres of which are used for soiling and the 
balance made in ensilage. About two-thirds 
was planted to sweet corn, which was allowed 
to ear, and the corn was used for canning, the 
stalks being made into ensilage. 

Mr. Scoville’s observations in the dairy dis- 
tricts have led him to the conclusion that ensi- 
lage is the food for cows, and is the avenue 
through which the milk producer must pass to 
success. It is the most available means at 
present offered through which the farmer can 
increase the fertility of his farm, and keep more 
cattle and increase his income, without materi- 
ally increasing the cost of production. By 
planting sweet corn two sources of profit are 
secured. The corn can be canned and the 
stalks made into ensilage. 





FORESTRY. 


The majority of farmers in New England are 
probably interested in this matter mostly, as it 
concerns the proper kinds of trees to plant on 
the highways and about their homes, and the 
trees to plant to yield a pecuniary return. First 
and foremost it will be found that native trees 
are the best for general use—trees from south- 
ern latitudes, and imported trees as a rule are 
not desirable, as but few of them succeed well, 
and many of them are not attractive when they 
do succeed. Our own maples, elms, spruce, 
cedars and others, are all beautiful in suitable 
places. 

All deciduous trees may be transplanted with 
the same care given to fruit trees with this dif- 
ference that it is not advisable to increase tke 
fertility of the soil artificially, but rather to 
choose a location and soil adapted to the species 
of tree planted. Soft maple is a quick grower, 
sugar maple a beautiful tree of slower growth; 
the hickory, ash, chestnut, walnut and butter- 
nut are handsome trees, and of commercial 
value. The transplanting of trees is usually 
the course pursued, but experience has shown 
that trees grown from seed do much better. 
The roots of the elm grow pretty much on the 
surface of the ground, and several that I planted 
in somewhat exposed positions, were blown 
over as soon as they attained any size or dimen- 
sion. Willows do well enough in windy places, 
as do Lombardy poplars—these latter are sym- 
metrical, but too many of them give a monoto- 
nous appearance to the landscape. The silver 
maple, or tremble as the French Canadians call 
it, is a good tree fo plant on the banks of 
streams, as they send out so many suckers that 
they tend to keep the banks from washing down 
so much. The cut-leaved birch is a very hand- 
some tree and a good grower. 

The Hon. H. G. Joly of the Province of Que- 
bec, advocates the planting of the plaine, which 
will yield a certain amount of sugar sap in 
fewer years than does the sugar maple. The 
tamarack, between which and the Scotch larch 
there is but little difference, is not a very attrac- 


tive tree; it grows straight and true, and makes 
good joists. On our farm are growing 500 larches 
imported from Scotland, with 500 Norway 
pines; they had been grown in heavy clay in 
the nursery in Scotland, and have done well. 
They cost less than they would if purchased 
here. Balsams are fine appearing trees on a 
lawn, and heuJocks make an exquisite garden 
hedge. Our evergreens are in fact all of them 
desirable. A tree plantation should be made on 
land not suitable for tillage, under which cir- 
cumstances once established it will annually in- 


crease in value. 
It is important and necessary that our agri- 


cultural colleges should take up this subject 
and establish courses of instruction and have 
tree plantations on the college farms for prac- 
tical demonstration, and in this way much use- 
ful information could be disseminated and 
much time and expense saved to those about to 
plant trees. I presume that on our homestead 
in the course of a few years we lost fully three 
thousand trees of various kinds and in various 
ways, fully two-thirds of which migat have 
been saved if we had had an experienced source 
of knowledge, as would be supplied by schools 
of forestry. European forestry is only contribu- 
tory in its effect upontorestry in this country and 
not authoritative or conclusive. As regards 
forest preservation that is a subject in which all 
are interested, both dwellers in the country and 
in the cities and has now become a matter for 
State and national authorities. Public atten- 
tion has been drawn to it and it will not be al- 
lowed to remain in quiescence. The forests in 
New Hampshire hold the reserve supply of wa- 
ter for many streams and rivers and by their 
destruction many of these latter would be de- 
creased in volume or become dry thereby af- 
tecting large manufacturing interests the dete- 
rioration of or injury to which would affect all 
residents of New England. A benefactor has 
been described as one who makes two blades of 
grass grow where only one grew before—how 
much more then is he a benefactor who makes 
a tree grow where not even one is growing. 
Let every farmer see to it that he plants a few 
trees at least every year. 





CHIPS AND SHAVINGS. 


THOROUGH WORK. 


There is little use to hope for success without 
using proper efforts. Inthe growing of crops 
there must be a suitable preparation of soil, 
and if there are cultivated crops the soil must 
be well worked. 

We have in mind a field planted to corn; it 
was well plowed, thoroughly manured and the 
planting properly attended to, but the crop was 
heed only once. The early growth was vigor- 
cus and promising but the failure to hoe the 
second time caused a partial failure in the ear- 
jog. 

A neighbor thought to secure a crop of rye 
by sowing a cornfield after simply harrowing 
the field on the removal of the corn, and the 
present condition fully shows the lack of a suit- 
able seed-bed. The rye is thin and small, short 
growth, while other and well prepared fields 
show the plant six feet in height, with beads 
fully developed and promising a good crop, up- 
on soil no better than the field first named. 
There is no kind of business that shows neglect 
sooner than farming. 

TOP-DRESSING MEADOWS. 


In speaking of meadows, I use the English 
term signifying upland mowing land. After a 
field is once seeded and prepared for the mower, 
there is no necessity of putting it under the 
plow and cultivation as a means of improve- 
ment. By means of top-dressing mowing lands 
may be continued in good condition for an al- 
most indefinite length of time. A field that 
was treated to a coating of fine yard manure 
two years ago last fall shows signs of the won- 
derful effect that was produced, and at the pres- 
ent time there is promise of a large burden of 
hay. 

This method of renewing meadow lands 
might be practiced with much profit and to a 
greater extent than is now the case. 

Where the conditions are all favorable, farm- 
ers might improve their lowland meadows or 
intervale lands much more than they imagine. 
A load of sand and gravel,—the wash from the 
highway,—was dumped into a depression in a 
low land meadow, covering a space of a few 
feet square. Immediately timothy grass came 
in, and though that was some years ago, the 
growth of grass has been rank every year since, 
greatly exceeding anything about it. This 
goes to show that if sand is vonvenient a wet 
meadow could be greatly improved by a liberal 
top-dressing of sand. 

KEEPING OFF THE CROWS. 

These are years when it seems as though the 
crows put forth special efforts in the line of in- 
jury to the corn crop; various modes and de- 
vices are employed to prevent their approach 
some of which are effectual at times and at 
others not. The placing of twine about a deld 
of corn is usually considered a safe mode, and 
yet there are those who have little or no confi- 
dence in that. My experience has been that 
the efficiency of twine depends very largely up- 
on the time it is put up. Some farmers omit 
that important point until the crows have 
already got a taste of the corn and then having 
stretched their twine complain because it is in- 
effectual. A much better plan is to stretch the 
twine as soon as the corn is planted and before 
the birds can get a taste of it and it will be very 
likely to prevent any depredations. 


PREVENTING BUGS ON VINES. 


The ravages of striped bugs upon cucumber 
aud squash vines is often exceedingly annoying 
and fearfully destructive, we have tried a rem- 
edy that had been recommended in the papers 
of planting bush beans about the hills, and it 
has appeared to prove successful. The beans 
grow rapidly and do little or no injury to the 
vines which make their way among these, and 
in case of cucumber vines seem to do all the 
better, as the young cucumbers clamber over 
the beans while the fruit sits and hides itself 
among the leaves. Wm. H. YEomaAns. 

Columbia, Conn. 





APPLYING MANURE. 


How and when to apply manure to land, that 
the owner shali receive the greatest return for 
the labor and capital employed, is a question 
upon which farmers disagree to a greater ex- 
tent than upon most any other which they are 
called upon to discuss. And still they may al! 
be at work in the right direction if we duly con- 
sider the climate, and the soil upon which their 
operations are performed. 

The greatest, and I might almost say, the 
only drawback to successful farming, is our ig- 
norance of nature’s laws. Those being fixed, 
our failure to conform to them results in loss. 
It is therefore most important that we study all 
such questions to the full extent of our oppor- 
tunities. 

Every farmer can gain much useful knowl- 





edge by observation if he will watch the 


growth of his crops during the growing sea- 
son. 

It is not many years since we learned that 
dew does not fall. But have, by a very simple 
experiment, learned that what we call dew is 
only the natural result of one of nature’s laws. 
There being a constant evaporation going on 
upon the earth’s surface, the air at night being 
cooler than the ground, the moisture that is 
constantly escaping is condensed and forms 
what we call dew. 

Knowing that little, may we not go a step 
further and find the cause of the different effects 
that we see from applying manure to soils of an 
entirely different nature. 

Observation teaches me that stable manure 
should be put below the surface—unless one 
wishes to top-dress for grass on wet heavy soils. 
—the depth to which it is covered to be gov- 
erned by the nature of the soil to which the ma- 
nure is applied. The more porous the surface 
soil, the deeper can the fertilizer be placed; or, 
in other words, stable manure can be worked 
into the soil with good results nearly as deep as 
the rays of the sun will warm it, so as to cause 
the manure to ferment and prepare it for plant 
food. Nature usually supplies copious rains in 
springtime which dissolve the crade particles of 
plant food and as the growing season advances, 
the sun, acting as a pump, draws up the mois- 
ture of the soil and along with it the particles of 
plant food which the previous rains have pre- 
pared. 

The more direct the sun’s rays the greater the 
evaporation, and the greater the evaporation 
the more plant food is brought within reach of 
the plants, explaining in part the reason why 
vegetation advances so much faster during the 
days of June, July and August than at other 
times. 

Everything of a fertilizing nature having a 
strong affinity for the soil, we apply without 
fear of leaching, except on almost clear sand, 
unless there is more fertilizer applied than the 
soil can possibly retain, and we are not apt to 
go to that extreme in its application. I have 
no doubt that fall is the best time to apply sta- 
ble manure on land intended for hoed crops the 
following season. JOsEPH P. EaTon. 

Auburn, Feb. 10, 1887. 





THE BEST IRON CLAD APPLES. 


As the FarMeER circulates extensively in 
Northen New England, where apple-growing 
has, until recently, proved almost impossible, 
itis probable that an article on this subject 
may dogood. There has been a vast amount 
of misapprehension about it, extending into 
high pomological circles; and sometimes it has 
almost seemed as though those who know bet- 
ter have made wilful mis-statements. There 
appears to be a jealousy, especially in the ap- 
ple-growing state of Maine, against the exten- 
sion of orcharding northward. Perhaps I am 
wrong about this. I certainly hope Iam; and 
it is impossible to believe that such men as 
President Barry, of the American Pomological 
society, could willfully mis-state anything. It 
would seem that he must have been very un- 
fortunate in his testing of Russian apples be- 
fore he could say, as he was lately reported to 
say, that the iron-clad varieties are of such in- 
ferior quality that they are only worth planting 
where less hardy sorts will not grow. He must 
really have made the remark without due con- 
sideration, since the catalogues of Ellwanger & 
Barry have for more than 20 years advised the 
planting of Alexander, Agtrachan ang Ojden- 
burgh far south of the iron-clad line; and all 
three of them are highly starred for many 
states in the American Pomological society’s 
list, even as far south as Louisiana. Yet 
these apples are quite inferior to many other 
Russians, to say nothing of our native iron- 
clads. And right here is a good place to say 
that the Red Bertingheimer, a great favorite of 
Mr. Barry’s, turns out to be an iron-clad; hay- 
ing stood perfectly, in my grounds, the in- 
tensely severe winters of 1884-5 and 1886-7. It 
is considerably hardier than Alexander, and 
Alexander is hardier than Astrachan. 

As to the matter of quality, having been in- 
terested in fruit growing for over forty years, 
and having been a customer of Ellwanger & 
Barry for more than thirty of them, and knowing 
nearly all the best apples north and south, east 
and west, (for I was 13 years a resident of Ken- 
tucky), I am prepared to state that the list of 
Russian apples imported to the United States de- 
partment of agriculture in 1869-70, embracing 
over 200 varieties, contains as many apples that 
will rate “very good” and “best” as any list of 
equal numbers collected from among our Amer- 
ican apples will do. The sole deficiency in that 
list is in long keeping winter apples; and as all 
of Russia is north of the United States, and the 
growing season proportionally shorter, it is 
hardly reasonable to expect many extremely 
long keepers from that source. Yet one apple, 
at least, on that list (little seedling, Repka 
Malenka, No. 410) is a better keeper than Rox- 
bury Russet. It depends altogether upon how 
far north an apple is grown as to its keeping 
qualities. New Jersey is not a large State, yet 
the Baldwin when grown in the northern part 
of it keeps pretty well, while when grown in 
southern New Jersey it is a fall apple and re- 
garded as of small value on account of its drop- 
ping badly. 

In the importation of 1869-70, above alluded 
to, are the following varieties, most of which 
will fairly rate “very good,” according to the 
recognized standards, and a fair proportion as 
“best” : 

SUMMER. 

Red Duek, 60; Transparent Juicy, 153; Juicy 
White, 157; Summer Oporto, 166; Red Sum- 
mer Calville, 182; Smelling Apple, 264; Yellow 
Transparent, 334; White Transparent, 336; 
Charlottenthater, 342; Sultan, 344. 

AUTUMN. 


Noble Redstreak, 61; Herdorn’s streaked, 
sweet, 164; Czar’s Thorn, sweet, 206; Berkoff, 
212; Getman’s Bean, 225; Vochin’s Cunean, 
225; Titus, 230; Popoff’s Streaked, 247; Zoloto- 
reff, 275; Switzer, 304; Prolific Sweeting, 351; 
St. Peters, 372; Golden White, 978; hite 
Russet, 981. 

WINTER. 


Russian Gravenstein, 105; Longfield, 161; 
Tiesenhausen, 190; Anthony, 236; Vargul, 
277; Lords Apple, 315; Borsdoot, 402; Babus- 
chkino, 469; Astrekoff’s Glass, 472; Leipzig 
— 578; English Pippin, 587 ; Red Queen 

Here are 36 apples, all very hardy, and with 
a few exceptions iron-clad, that is, hardy, 
anywhere in the United States. The excep- 
tions, as I find them, are Longfield, Babusch- 
kin and Bogdanoff, all among the best keep- 
ers and best in quality, which is unfortunate; 
but I think they can all be successfully grown 
if top grafted in Tetofsky—a variety of little 
value in itself, but invaluable as a stock upon 
which to work valuable varieties slightly below 
“jron-clad” in hardiness. Another apple that 
fails in full hardiness is the Arabskoe; one of 
the Russians imported by Elwanger & Barry, 
a late fall fruit, large and handsome, but of only 
culinary quality. It is probable that speci- 
mens of all these apples will be on exhibition at 
the American Pomological Society’s exhibition 
in Boston, September 14, 15 and 16. 





To these Russian “iron-clads,” and extra 


hardy apples we have to add quite a large and 
rapidly growing, list of American seedlings, 
largely of Russian and Siberian parentage, at 
least on one side. The king of these is un- 
questionably the Wealthy, originated about 
twenty years ago at Excelsior, Minn., by Peter 
M. Gideon, from crab apple seed sent him from 
Bangor, Maine, and I think without doubt a 
cross on the Siberian crab from some large red 
winter apple, perhaps Baldwin, though some 
have suggested Fameuse as the male parent. 
No apple has jumped more quickly into popu- 
lar favor than the Wealthy, even where hardi- 
ness is nct required; butits keeping quality is 
rapidly lost as it goes southward, so that in 
lower New England it would hardly exceed 
Hubbardston, or perhaps even Gravenstein as 
a keeper. In northern New England it is a 
good keeper when properly handled, and has 
shown itself a good export apple in the Province 
of Quebec. It is the size and shape of Baldwin, 
red also, but of a brighter shade, and with 
softer and more delicate flesh. 

Another very choice Siberian hybrid is the 
Northfield Beauty, grown from a seed of the 
small yellow Siberian crab by Mr. Cady of 
Northfield, Vt. It is not quite as bardy as 
Wealthy, being about with Fameuse, and like 
that variety, is best top-worked on an iron-clad 
in severe localities. It is a free and early bearer 
of apples between Fameuse and Wealthy in 
size, with not so much or so deep red as either— 
avery beautiful apple, ranking with the best 
for dessert, and keeping somewhat better than 
Fameuse. 

I understand that Mr. Gideon has a consid- 
erable number of new seedlings of merit which 
have been produced upon the Minnesota State 
experimental fruit farm, which is under his 
charge. Doubtless these, also, will be shown 
at Boston, in connection with the Russians and 
Hybrids. Iowa has produced at least one first- 
class iron-clad, the Iowa Russett, a large, hand- 
some fruit of very fine quality, and a long 
keeper. Northern Vermont has contributed 
Scott’s Waiter to the best of long-keeping firon- 
clads; while Wisconsin adds Wolf River, Mc- 
Mahon’s White and Pewaukee to the hardy 
list, approaching iron-clad. Canada gives us 
Peach of Montreal and Canada Baldwin as true 
iron-clads—the first a September, and the sec- 
ond an all-winter apple, both of fine dessert 
quality. The last is smaller than the true Bald- 
win, but better. The Dominion has a long list 
of fine apples falling a little short of being iron- 
clad, of which Fameuse and McIntosh red are 
types. Northern Maine, also, can show some 
good hardy and iron-clad seedlings. It is 
strongly hoped that the liberal premiums which 
our beloved and lamented Wilder was so earnest 
in securing for these classes of apples, will draw 
out a grand exhibition of them in September. 

T. H. Hosxins, M. D. 

Newport, Vt. 





FERTILIZER ANALYSES. 


Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 
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POULTRY EXPERIENCE. 


I was much interested in the ‘Poultry Sug- 
gestions” in the issue of May 7 and desire to 
add my recent experience. Our nest boxes are 
made from dry goods boxes nailed to the walls 
of the poultry house, some of them being long 
enough to admit of partitions and two nests. 
When a hen becomes broody and I want to give 
her eggs for hatching, I tack a curtain of old 
shorts bags on top of the box letting it fall 
over to keep out other hens. This curtain is 
lifted at feeding time and is dropped when she 
has gone back. On going the rounds as usual 
one night after a hen had been setting two 
weeks, I found two hens which I supposed I 
did not want to set and condemned them to the 
prison for such culprits. The next morning on 
lifting the curtain I found the hen absent from 
her eggs. I released the prisoners when one 
sought the eggs at once. She had come off 
without the curtain lifted and not knowing how 
to get back had gone to another nest and been 
consigned to prison—a case of mistaken iden- 
tity. She must have been away from her eggs 
at least 15 hours and during a cold night. I 
had no expectations from those eggs, but two 
days ago she came off with a chicken for every 
egg. Mrs. H. T. Stuart. 

Maine, June 4. 





HORSE FORKS. 


Of late years much has been said about the 
need of some contrivance to lighten the farmers’ 
labor in unloading hay. I wish to tell your 
readers scattered all over New England, that 
O. L. Bullard of this place bought a Nellis horse 
fork six years ago, and has used it every year 
since with increasing satisfaction. Nothing has 
broken about it, and there is every reason to 
think it will last a generation by a renewal of 
the ropes. The cost of the rig is less than 
‘twenty dollars. Brother farmers, investigate 
this matter; don’t say your barn is not built 
right to operate a fork. It will be a great ad- 
vantage to you if you have to send all your hay 
into the ridge of your barn and then pitch it 
down onto your scaffolds or bays. It is a very 
order only keep the ropes straight. mM. z. B. 
North Bellingham, Mass. 





0 NT YARDS. 


The desire for improvement is often made 
manifest by vain attempts at ornamentation, 
but a lack ot knowledge, and one would al- 
most say common sense in some cases, leads to 
the most grotesque and fruitless forms of gar- 
dening. How often it is wesee,in a front 
yard, exposed to the blazing sun, piles of rocks 
varying from a circle of rounded cobbles, six 
inches to two feet high, to an irregular pile of 
broken rocks, filled in with soil, and dotted 





here and there with poor, starved and dried up 











simple machine, and not easy to get out of | 
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ARE OFPHPESRIIBS 


UNHEARD OF BARGAINS in all kinds of Useful HOUSEHOLD GOODS, 
Parlor, Chamber, Dining; Room aud Kitchen Furmitare: 


Carpets, Crockery, Glass Ware, &c., in Endless Variety. 


Sold for CASH oron INSTALMENTS. 


Down and $10 per Month, or $50 worth for $5 Down and $5 p 


We will Sell $100 Worth of Goods for$10 
er Month, 


GOODS DELIVERED FREE toall DEPOTS in Me., N. H., Mass., R. I., & Conn, 





CHAMBER FURNITURE 














IN ASH, OAK, 
BIRCH, CHERRY, 
PINE, WALNUT 
AND MAHOGANY 








JT Latest Styles. * 


At prices that are sure to move the goods in a hurry. 


We are bound to LEAD. 


We have a full-sized solid BLACK WALNUT Chamber Suit, 10 pieces complete, for $34.00, 


AN ASH SET, full-sized bed, and same style as the above mentioned walnut set, with the 
same style bureau, with wood tops, and one of the greatest bargains in this city, Only $17.00, 


An Imitation Cherry Set. 
Also full stock of Pine, Ash, Cherry, Maho 
Oak, at Prices that will Astonis You. 
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CARPETS. 


Our stock is now more complete than ever, we 
have in 


store over $ 100.000 “aaa 


and ofall! styles of patterns, from the sombre Library 
Carpet in Brussels, or Velvet, to the liveliest colored 
Carpet that ever graceda floor, All-Wool Car- 
pets, for 50c. 60c. 65c.70c, 75c. up to $1.25. 
Cottonand Wool Carpets, from 25c. to 75c- 
Body Brussels Carpets, from 95c. to $1.50 
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Tapestry Brussels Carpets,from 50c. up. | 


Velvet Carpets, from $1.00 up. 

Also a large variety of OIL CLOTHS, in all 
widths, from 4-4 tol6-4 STRAW MATTING 
from 121-2to50c. Over 5000 rolls fresh Importation. 


Rugs, Mats, Art Squares, &c. 





SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


10 pieces complete, solid, square, brass handles, at $20.00, 


ny, Walnut, and both Natural and Antique 


SEND for CATALOGUES and PRICE LISTS. 


ITURE. 


HAIR CLOTH 
FOR $35 up 
to $100. 

IN PLUSH $40 
up to $300. 


STOVES AND RANGES, 


In these we can show the best and largest line 
in Boston. We sella single oven range with allthe 
ware and pipe complete for only $14.00, and 
a hot closet range all ware and pipe complete 
for only $20.00. 

We have a most complete assortment of parlor 
stoves at rock bottom prices, nearly all of most pop- 
ular make in the market at prices from $3.50 to 
$50.00. 

Crockery, Glass Ware, c., 
SEND FOR CUTS AND PRICES. 

A fu!l line of Crockery comprising dinner and tea- 
sets, chamber crockery, &c., standing and hanging 
lamps, clocks, wooden and willow ware, &c., shades 
and draperies in artistic designs are made to order. 


= We are the Largest House Furnishing establishment in New England, embrac- 
g, as we do, each and every article that goes to furnish a well-equipped house, 
all under one roof, the Great Nassau Hall Building. 


B. A. ATKINSON «€& Co., 
897 Washington St., cor. Common St., Boston, Mass. 
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plants. These are called rockeries, but what a | 
contrast between these and the charming little 
spots found here and there in our woods, where 
piles of rocks are covered with beautiful patches 
of green moss and gray lichen, filled in with | 
graceful ferns and trailing vines, and dotted | 
here and there with charming woodland flowers 
—cool and shady retreats, where many a happy 
hour may be spent, away from the care and | 
bustle of the world. A marked contrast, it is 
true, but is it more marked than the contrast 
between the home grounds of the unskilled or 
careless, and those of the educated and tasteful | 
plant lovers ? 

Again, we see in some conspicuous place a 
plat of land laid out as a garden, with the sur- | 
face cut in every direction by narrow paths, | 
outlining raised beds of all shapes and sizes, | 
bordered with a narrow and steep bank of grass. 
Here we have the greatest amount of work | 
crowded into the least of space, and very little 
that is attractive to show for it, for every extra 
walk and raised bank is an extra care, and 
every raised bed is sure to loose most of its | 
moisture by drainage and evaporation, especial- 
ly in the light, porous soil of many localities, 
and thrifty plants will not grow in a dried up 
soil. A bed cut from the surface of the lawn, 
in aretired and appropriate nook, is far better 
and more easily cared for and less conspicuous, 
if from any cause it is neglected. 

We eee more frequently steep terraced banks, 
and wonder why people will make them, when 
a gentle slope would be much more graceful 
and easily cared for; they are relics of an an- 
cient fashion. People do this now because 
others have done so before them, and there are | 
not examples enough of an improved arrange- 
ment to draw their attention. We see broken 
and graceless banks in many places wherea 
few hours or a day’s time would make a pleas- | 
ing slope, covered with a mat of green lawn. | 
We see, also, small yards filled with large | 
growing trees, both deciduous and evergreens, 
planted so thickly as to injure each other, leay- 
ing no beauty, cutting off all views, and bury- 
ing the house in a dense and gloomy shade, 
where sunlight and air should be free to go. 





Now the question will come, how shallI go | 
to work to improve my grounds? Many times 
only a slight change will work wonders in the | 
appearance of a place, the cutting out of a few | 
trees, the levelling and turning over of broken 
banks and lawns, with application of good fer- | 
tilizers and grass seed, the judicious planting | 
of a few new shrubs and trees, the rearrange- 
ment of the garden on an improved plan, the | 
purchase and use of lawn mower and pruning 
shears, will all or each go to improve a place | 
and make it pleasing for all wh see it. 

Where an extensive change is to be made, we 
must first investigate the surface soil, as it is of 
the greatest importance, for good results cannot | 
be obtained on a poor soil, and the soil cannot 
be too good. 

There should be a foot at least of good soil | 
where a lawn and flowering plants are desired ; 
if such a soilis not there naturally, it should 
be made. Butitis seldom the case on small | 
places that there is not soil enough. If the 
ground is to be broken for a new house, the 
good soil from the cellar should be placed where 
itcan be used, not covered up, as it often is, | 
with the gravel below. In old places the walks 
and drives are often built on a bed of good soil | 
that may be removed and used, and its place | 
taken by stones and gravel, that will make a 
better road. 

When walks and drives are to be located, 


COR. PEARL AND MIDDLE STS. PORTLAND, ME. 


| dency to improve. 


they should be placed only where they will be 
required for every day use, and as direct from 
one place to another as practiceble—not neces- 
sarily straight, but on graceful sweeps and 
curves which are so much more pleasing. The 
ground should be graded in graceful slopes 
away from the house; the higher it stands the 
more necessity there is to avoid terraced banks, 
for they have the effect of making the house 


| appear to stand higher than it does. 


If the place is crowded with trees and shrubs, 


| do not hesitate to cut out, but use the greatest 


care in what is cut, taking only those that have 


| passed their days of usefulness and give no 


prospect of a renewal of growth. Where a 
pleasant view is hidden, open it up by cutting 
such trees as can be spared; don’t cut too much 
for this purpose, for often a glimpse of a pleas- 
ant landscape is more suggestive than a broad, 
open view. Leave such trees as show a ten- 
It is not always the small- 
est and crookedest that should be cut, for they 
may be the most valuable varieties; a crooked 
trunk may be covered, if necessary, by planting 
a tree or shrub near. Give the trees that are to 
remain plenty of room to grow, for one well- 
shaped and thrifty tree is better than many 
that are crowded and stunted. Leave an abun- 
dance of space for air and light about the house, 
having, as a rule, the groups and belts of trees 
and shrubs on the outskirts, with an open sweep 
of lawn near the house. 

When trees are to be planted in a small place, 
select small-growing kinds. There is a great 
variety among evergreens and deciduous trees 
to select from, and there is no occasion for 
planting such trees as the Norway spruce, Nor- 
way and red maple, ash, birch, elm, &c., in 
places where they will not only take all the 
goodness from the soil, but all the sunlight 
from the house and grounds. 

After a place is in good order keep it so con- 
stantly; a little attention every day will be all 
that is necessary ; but if from neglect the weeds 
are allowed to go to seed, the grass to become 
high and the plants unshapely, then the work 
is increased for a long time to come.— Warren 
H. Manning, in Vick’s Magazine. 





SCISSORED AND PENNED. 


Mr. Woodward, of Lockport, N. Y., claims 
that the heaviest tax the farm has is from the 
inhuman exposure of the stock and the waste 
of manure. 

A few quarts of poor corn scattered over the 
top of the field is said to be a sure preventive 
of the crows digging up the seed corn that bas 
been planted. 

A “Holland Cattle Depart has been ¢8- 
tablished in the American Dai¥ man with Dud- 
ley Miller, of Oswego, as editor in the interests 


| of the “‘Holstein-Friesian”’ breed. 


One of the most absurd and mischievious et 
rors of the day is that of the father who gives 
to the son destined for a farmer an education 
inferior to that he bestows upon the one des- 
tined for a profession.— Ben: Perley Poore. 


The rescuing from the worms of one barrel 


| per tree at the low price of 75 cents per bbl, is 


equal to $30 per acre, and an addition of one 
month to to the keeping quality of the apples 
would add as much more in many seasons 
The remedy which pretty much annihilates th¢ 
young larvx just as they begin existence \§ ol 
course the spraying with Paris green in soll- 
lution, advocated by all authorities on orchard 
work. 
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MRS. A. E. WHITAKER, Editor. 


It is about time to look over the stock 
of fruit jars and see how many are ready 
for use. The business of preserving and 
canning does not begin in earnest with 
housekeepers until later, but everyone 
likes to put up a little rhubarb and a few 
cans of strawberries. 

Experience has taught us that strawber- 
ries may be put up with as little trouble 
as any other berries but they need more 
sugar, at least the sugar seems to bring 
out the strawberry flavor instead of dis- 
guising it as is the case with some fruits. 
We have found cherries the least desirable 
of any fruits to can, yet a jar or two fur- 
nish a variety and give that indescribable 
feeling—very dear to the thrifty housewife 
—of having a little of all kinds on hand. 

[t is a disputed question whether fruit 
can be preserved by the use of cotton bat- 
ting. It is desired that the housekeepers 
who read this department try keeping a 
jar of fruit in this manner, preparing it 
according to the usual method for canned 
fruit, and simply tying on a layer of cotton 
batting for a cover. Several readers have 
already expressed their intention of trying 
this way and reporting to us their experi- 
ence. Let others do so, and together we 
will try and settle the value of the sugges- 
tion so often made that cotton batting may 
be used successfully for sealing fruit jars. 





PRESERVE JAR COVERS. 

It has been a study with housekeepers 
how to conveniently seal jelly or preserves 
in glasses and make neat, successful work 
of it. When brandy was kept in every 
storeroom for use in mince meat, pudding 
sauces, fruit cake or sweetmeats it was the 
custom to tie up preserves with brandied 
papers ; another method was to brush each 
paper cover with the white of an egg to 
render it air-tight. Jelly glasses are now 
made with metal covers but the covers soon 
rust and are useless. 

Mrs. A. K. T. R. Carey, one of the read- 
ers of the ‘‘Interests” has invented a very 
simple cover for tumblers or jars. It is made 
of a tough paper neatly printed with space 
left for marking the variety or date of 
making and fastens securely at once. 

If any houskeeper where the Farmer or 
Homes is regularly received, wishes to try 
these covers she can obtain a package free 
by sending to the editor of this depart- 
ment either of the following : 

1. The best method of making and keep- 
ing six or more varieties of pickles. 

2. Six recipes for pies, with any sugges- 
tions about pastry making. 

3. The best method of washing and 


ironing, including starch making. 

If time is limited, as it is with nearly all 
at this season of the year, do not try to 
make a finished article, but write the facts 
in simple, plain terms, telling how you 
make this or that as you would relate it to 
a neighbor, and this is the best plan for 
writing under any circumstances. 





THE PERFECT BERRY. 


To many tastes the 
strawberry is the 
ideal fruit, perfection 
of flavor and texture 
being combined in 
its lusciousness. 
When picked fresh 
from the garden it is 
undeniably the favorite berry but the 
green and gritty specimens early received 
in the markets turn the teeth on edge at 
the very thought of their acidity. This 
year the early berries were unusually good 
and almost before the village housekeeper 
had looked over her little patch of vines 
to see how they had survived the winter, 
the berries were at her door ‘‘two boxes 
fora quarter,” and some who have de- 
pended on their berries for a little pin- 
money, are fearful there will be no market 
for them. 

Strawberries are seldom a drug on the 
home market and may appear at the three 
meals served in a different manner at each. 
Always use powdered sugar for berries 
and if the cream is whipped it will go fur- 
ther and taste better. Make no puddings 
or pies during the strawberry season. 


STRAWBERRY MERINGUE.—Make a good puff 
paste, cut out to fit a large plate, and bakea 
light brown in a quick oven. Draw it to the 
oven door and cover it with a layer of straw- 
berries which have been rolled in powdered 
sugar. Then cover the whole with a meringue 
made of the whites of four eggs beaten stiff with 
three tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar. Close 
the oven door and let the meringue brown a 
little. Serve while fresh, but not hot. 

STRAWBERRY SHortT Caxke.—One pint of 
flour, one teaspoonful of cream-tartar, one-half 
’aspoonful of soda, a pinch of salt, two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, four tablespoonfuls of but- 
‘er, and one cup of sweet milk. Sift the cream- 
tartar, soda, sugar and salt with the flour, rub 
in the butter and mix with the milk. Split the 
takes, butter, and spread with one quart of 
strawberries well sweetened. 


STRAWBERRY SuHor?T-Cake.—One quart of 
flour, two heaping teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der, one-half teaspoonful of salt, butter the size 
ofan egg, milk and two quarts of strawberries 
“re needed. Sift the baking powder into the 
llour, then rub in the butter; add enough milk 
0 mix a soft dough. Spread on two tins and 
bake quick, 

After the cakes are partly cool cut around 
the edges and splitthem. Spread with butter, 
‘nd add the berries mashed. Serve witha 
Pitcher of cream. 

STRAWBERRY JELLY.—This jelly should have 
‘little lemon juice added to that of the fruit. 
ltis also apt to be less firm than that made 
fom more sour fruits. 

PRESERVED STRAWBERRIES.—This is made 
Pound for pound. Put the berries in the pre- 
‘rving kettle over a slow fire until the sugar 





melts. Boil twenty-five minutes, fast. Take 
out the fruit in a perforated skimmer and fill 
small cans three-quarters full. Boil and skim 
the syrup five minutes longer, fill up the jars 
and seal while hot. Keep in a coo! dry place. 


STRAWBERRY JAM.—Three quarters of a 
pound of sugar to one pound of fruit. Boil 
rapidly about twenty minutes, skimming care- 
fully. Put in small cans or seal in jars with 
paper covers. 

STRAWBERRY SAvCE FOR BAKED PUDDINGs. 
—One-half cup of butter, one cup of sugar, 
the beaten white of one egg, and one cup of 
mashed strawberries. Rub the butter and su- 
gar to a cream, add the beaten white of the egg 
and the berries thoroughly mashed. 


STRAWBERRY SyruP.—Pat the strawberries 
in an earthern dish and cover them with cold 
water. Mash them toa fine pulp with a po- 
tato masher; then strain through a jelly bag. 
To every pint of juice add one pound of sugar; 
put all together in a preserving kettle and boil 
fifteen minutes; strain and then bottle for use. 
A little of this syrup added to ice water makes 
a pleasant drink. 

Wuiprrep CreAM.—This is a-great addition 
to berries served with sugar only or to spread 
as a meringue over a strawberry short cake. 
Cream should not be too rich to whip well, as 
thick cream will easily turn to butter. It 
should be ice cold. A whip churn is the best 
utensil for whipping cream. It is a tincylinder 
perforated with holes at the bottom and sides 
and having a perforated dasher. A Dover egg 
beater will do very well but gives the cream a 
different consistency from that obtained by the 
whip churn. One pint of cream should treble 


in whipping. 





A BEST ROOM. 

The parlor finds an advocate in a writer for 
the New York Tribune who says: It is the 
fashion among people who sneer at everything 
to speak of the parlor as an unnecessary room. 
This may be true to some extent in the city 
where space is valuable and where children 
enjoy so much less freedom than in the country ; 
but the parlor is ® room of essential importance 
to the country housekeeper, a harbor of refuge 
which she may be always sure is free from 
tiny muddy bootmarks, small finger-marks, 
and consequent untidyness. Children in the 
country feel that they havea right, and they 
have, in the living-room, but they are readily 
persuaded to leave the parlor for mamma’s com- 
pany. There are many days, canning days, 
housecleaning days and others, that it is im- 
possible to keep the living-room daintily neat, 
days when it must be neglected by the tired 
housekeeper for something more important. 
The parlor which is not subject to disturbing 
influences may be safely relied on at such 
times, as on all times, to receive the formal 
caller, the inquisitive visitor and others, whom 
it would be positive pain to a sensitive woman 
to introduce into the living room. This room 
need not be so costly as the living-room, but it 
may be very pretty and dainty. If the wood- 
work is painted, choose two tints of a delicate 
color. Pearl color, silvery blues, blueish water- 
greens and blush color are good colors for a sunny 
room. Ifthe room is so unfortunate as to be 
on the north side of the house a tint of yellow 
or cream color will give warmth, though noth- 
ing takes the place of sunsbine. Wall-paper 
should harmonize with the wood-work. It is 
the fancy of the hour to use deep, nine-inch 
friezes or borders on all parlor papers; this 
border should be in a lighter tint or in a colder 
tone of color than the remainder of the wall. 
Thus with a blush-tinged wall the border may 
be the same color in palest tint, or if a contrast 
is desired a delicate grayish blue paper, gray 
blue being a cold color is used. Plain rough 
cartridge paper which comes at 50 cents a roll, 
the price of cheap gold papers, but it is more 
durable and in better taste. These papers 
come in all the rich and delicate colors of up- 
holstery goods, olives, pearly grays, water- 
greens, blues and terra-cotta tints. An excel- 
lent English paper in a pattern but in mono- 
tone color 1s sold at 25 cents a roll, and very 
pretty papers in two or three tints of color on a 
creamy background and in Japanese design 
may be bought for 15 centsa roll. The wide 
borders suitable for these papers range in price 
from § to 10 cents a yard. Very tasteful bor- 
ders are made of pretty paper selected from the 
rollin some dainty gold pattern and divided 
lengthwise through the centre. A_ picture 
moulding in oak, ebony or gilt, which is sold at 
two cents a toot and may be readily nailed on 
the wall with long brad nails, covers the edge 
where the border meets the paper. Some of 
the daintiest, most artistically furnished houses 
in New York are papered throughout with 
paper at 20 cents aroll selected with care, 
avoiding all the huge flowered designs with 
which the country is just now flooded. 





A PROBLEM OF FASHION. 


The cynical Chatterer of the Boston Saturday 
Gazette says: I have odserved, for some time 
past, the slow but steady growth of that pecul- 
iar object which causes the gown of lovely wo- 
man to protrude at the back below the waist. 
It has now reached proportions which it is im- 
possible to contemplate without a certain alarm, 
for, if it continues to increase in size in a degree 
compatible with its growth of the past few 
months, it is likely to cast those wonderful 
squashes and pumpkins that are the pride of 
the annual fair completely into the shade. The 
object of this extraordinary protuberance is 
difficult to divine. I have sometimes fancied it 
was intended by women of spare habit of body 
to make up for the shortcomings of stingy na- 
ture; but upon finding that the stout as well as 
the lean wore them, I saw at once that the ear- 
lier discrepancy in relative proportions was still 
maintained, and so I abandoned that theory. 
Besides, maturer reflection led me to inquire, of 
myself, of course, why that particular region 
of the gown should have been chosen for this 
special excess of development, this dispropor- 
tioned enlargement. I have been unable, up to 
the moment of writing, to give myself a satis, 
factory answer. Perhaps, in my ignorance of 
the mysterious workings of the object which 
produces this misplaced hillock, i may have 
disturbed my mind unnecessa:ily regarding the 
difficulties and the tortures attendant upon tak- 
ing a sitting posture while wearing it; but to 
my untutored mind the act seems to require not 
only a stoical disregard for ordinary comfort, 
but a recklessness to the possible embarass- 
ments attending spring wire in a rebellious con- 
dition. Ofcourse I do not for a moment imag- 
ine that the most enthusiastic wearer of one of 
these appliances entertains an idea that any- 
body can possibly believe it to be a natural 
growth. In fact, I am convinced that a natural 
growth of this description would be looked up- 
on by its possessor as a misfortune that could 
not be too deeply lamented. The thing is a 
mystery to me, and it was not made any the 
less so when, the other day, I saw one wearer 
of a huge development of this kind turn and 
gaze with contempt upon another wearer of one 





more huge. I say contempt, but perhaps it was 
envy. Who knows? 





TIMELY SUGGESTIONS. 

Children are even more susceptible than 
grown people to derangements of digestion from 
the changes in food and water incident to travel 
during the summer. It foliows, therefore, that 
the commen practice of stuffing children with 
cakes, fruits, pop corn, nuts, and the other ne- 
farious articles dispensed by the train-boy upon 
the railroads, is something always and every- 
where to be condemned. Only the simplest 
articles of food should be given during travel, 
and for the first few days after reaching one’s 
destination. Whena child has become accli- 
mated and gets again its accustomed out-of-door 
exercise, a more varied diet can be permitted. 
Shall children who are old enough to run about 
be allowed summer fruits in season? If so, 
in what quantities? These are not difficult 
questions to answer, but rules laid down are 
not always so easy to enforce. Delicate chil- 
dren prone to attacks of indigestion had better 
be forbidden all fruits until past two years old, 
and then only allowed to take them in small 
quantities, and the effects should be carefully 
watched. Healthy children who are romping 
about in the open air in the country can take, 
not only with impunity, but with decided bene- 
fit all the summer fruits, provided only they are 
JSresh and ripe. As a general rule, fruit should 
not be given to children for supper. Nothing 
insures children such a quiet, peaceful sleep as 
the old-fashioned meal of bread and milk at 
night. 

In many, if not most, places in this country 
during the warm season the heat in the middle 
of the day—say between 11 A. M., or at latest, 
noon, and 3.30 or4 P. M.—is too great for 
children to be allowed to play unsheltered. 
The effect of tho heat is not so very often shown 
in children by the symptoms we call sunstroke, 
but rather by great exhaustion of forces of the 
economy, which is particularly evident from 
the failure of the digestive processes. Bad food 
goes for much in summer diarrheeas; heat is 
nearly as efficient, and in the severest types— 
the true cholera-infantum—it counts for more 
than all else together. It is, therefore, of the 
highest importance that any exposure to the 
greatest heat be avoided.— Babyhood. 





ABOUT WOMEN. 
Definition of a ladie’s luncheon: Giggle, gab- 
ble, gobble. 


It must have been a fine muffin recipe for 
which a New York lady recently paid a baker 
fifty dollars. 

A Topeka woman made $1400 recently with- 
out leaving her kitchen. She invented an egg- 
beater, and sold the idea for that amount. 


A professor of Harvard college said within 
the year, that women now have advantages 
which no man in the country had twelve years 
ago. 

A Washington letter says: It may not be 
many years before a woman will be a raresight 
in a department. Slowly, but surely, they are 
being got rid of under the civil-service system. 


The washerwoman finds her occupation al- 
most gone through the introduction of machin- 
ery. The largest part of the city of Troy is de- 
voted to the manufacture of engines, whizzers, 
starchers, and other machines for the steam 
laundry. The most interesting machine is the 
whizzer, which dries clothes in 1000 revolutions 
a minute. 

Mrs. Logan says: “It has happened that in 
cases of illness or disability of men clerks, the 
wives performed the duties of their busbands, 
drawing in their name the salary as if they had 
performed the work. In one case, the wife 
kept up her husband’s desk for three years, re- 
ceiving the $1800, and thereby supporting the 
family ; but from the day of his death, though 
she continued the same work, her salary was 
nine hundred.” 

Just now many people will tell you that the 
supply of lady stenographers and type-writers 
exceeds thedemand. They will tell you wrong. 
Hundreds of girls have studied the two sys- 
tems. But it is like all things else that girls do, 
simply because they are so unfortunate as to 
have to do something, and, like all things done 
in that way, they only half do it. Any girl 
who is quick witted, of a fairly well controlled 
temperament, and who will study stenography 
and type-writing with a view, not of knowing 
Just enough about it to get acheap clerkship, 
but with a wish to master it, and to excel in it, 
will find a good position awaiting her.— Boston 
Home Journal. 





LITTLE HaNDS. 

Nothing pleases children better than a chance 
to do what their elders do. They are quick to 
catch and slow to forget ideas and methods. 
Any mother who has done her cooking with a 
little troublesome comfort in a high chair at her 
elbow, will testify to this. 
when the soda comes in, and delight in seeing 
it ground up with a knife or put throngha 


sieve into a teacup, and think the rolling out of 


biscuit or pie-crust a good part of the fun. Let 
a stranger undertake the same task, and any 
deviation from mother’s method is promptly 
noted and disapproved of. When the little 
hands are allowed to take their turn at rolling 
out some of the dough, and the little cakes or 
biscuit come out of the oven, all their own 
work, what a triumphit is. Why should not 
this delight in cooking abide with them when 
the cakes are larger and for the family instead 
of the doll’s tea-table, unless, indeed, they are 
discouraged by too hard tasks in the beginning, 
or made to understand that their help is more 
bother than good, until they have lost all zest 
for the work. 

There are so many things children can do, 
and enjoy doing too, beside waiting upon them- 
selves so far as hanging up hats and bonnets 
and taking care of playthings when they are 
done with, are concerned, at least. Dusting 
chairs and tables can be déne by even the little 
ones, and if it is done with a pretty, bright little 
duster, which they are allowed to take at no 
other time, they will probably enjoy it. But 
don’t give them disagreeable tasks just to keep 
them out of mischief. Like children of a larger 
growth, they like to feel that their expenditures 
of time and muscles amount to something.— 
Lewiston Journal. 





THE GUEST. 


A model visitor comes when she is asked and 
goes away on the moment. No lingering for a 
later train or another week. A regard for her 
host’s other guests prevents this. To say that 
one should be as agreeable as one can is appar- 
ently to write out a bit of copy-book morality, 
but it really is not so. Very few of us are as 
agreeable as we might be. We allow indolence 
self-indulgence, a really selfish preoccupation to 
interfere. The truly agreeable person is not al- 
ways the great wit, or the fine scholar, or the in- 
dustrious reader, or the great conversationalist, 
but some quiet body who is simpatica, a person 
who is receptive and agreeable, who makes the 





They know just | 
| mantel-hanging ; 








SADLY MISTAKEN WOMEN. 


The Great Cause of Female Unhappiness 
and loss of Attractiveness Explained. 


The question is often asked, why are the 
women of to day so delicate, so feeble? Why 
do they fade so quickly, lose their color, and 
become prematurely old? Why do they suffer 
such pains and endure so much silent agony ° 
There are, doubtless, many reasons, but they 
are all combined in the single word—Weakness. 
When we stop to calmly think of the amount of 

misery that is endured by 

the women of America at 

this very moment, it is 

simply appalling. This is 

no idle assertion—it is the 

terrible truth. We will 
| cite a case in point: 

i), Mrs. Alexander L. 
|| Nicholas, residing at Phe- 
i)|nix, R. I., is a lenial de- 
Aliscendant of the gallant 
|General Nathaniel Greene. 
> Blessed with a good con- 

stitution, she hardly 
MRS. NICHOLAS. Knew what sickness or 
pain were until a few years ago. Her duties 
called her up and down stairs (that bane of 
womankind) very frequeutly, and she began to 
notice that her breath was growing shorter. 
‘Lhis was followed by pains in the back, tired 
feeling, a sense of bearing down, and frequent 
faintness. But Mrs. Nicholas had the plucky 
blood of her ancestor in her veins and would 
not give her up. There came a day, however, 
when she was forced to do so. We give the 
rest in her own words. In conversing with the 
writer she said: 

“I cannot describe how sick I was. I had 
sharp pains shooting through my chest; it was 
almost impossible to draw a single breath, and 
my limbs were swollen almost to bursting. I 
consulted three doctors, th 
two of whom admitted 
that they could not cure 
me, while the _ third 
pronounced my case drop- 
sy. My limbs continued 
to swell; the water filled Y 
my lungs, and I never for /4i%# 
a moment thought of ever \7//7 
recovering. For eight \7 
months I was unable to 7 
lie down, and could only % 
sleep In my chair. When 
I was in this hopeless con- 
dition, my son, Lafayette 
G. Nicholas, of Pro vi- 
dence, came to see me. RESTORED. 
Several years before he had been sick, but under 
the direction of Dr. G. D. Wilcox of Providence, 
he had recovered. He insisted that I should 
employ the same means he had used so success- 
fully, and as a last resort I consented to do so. 
Inashort time I began to grow better; the 
swelling decreased and finally disappeared. I 
regained my breath, then my health, then my 
strength and I owe my life today to that grand 
medicine Hunt’s Remedy, which alone was 
able to save me. This was the medicine which, 
administered by Dr. Wilcox, restored my son, 
and rescued me from the grave. I know it is 


pure, simple, and good, and I believe it is the | 


only remedy that will certainly regulate and 
cure the many troubles of women and restore 
them to health, beauty and attractiveness. 


**T have thought a great deal about the health | 


of women since I regained my health, and I 
wish I had the power _to induce those who are 
suffering, #s’sO0 many 
are today, to use the 


means I so success- | 


fully employed. If 

women were well and 

strong, it would bea 

grand thing for the 

nation, and save un- 

told suffering which 

is now being endured 

so patiently. The 

trouble is, many wo- 

men do not know 

what ails them. They 

take cold and have 

unpleasant symptoms 

FEMALE MISERY. but think that they 
will soon pass away, but they do not. They 
are followed by more serious troubles, annoy- 
ing, weakening, and life-destroying, but still 
they take no steps to check them. How can 
women be so blind? Do they not know that 
such things are the beginning of the end unless 
taken in time ?” ; ; 
‘The experience of Mrs. Nicholas, who is now 
in her eighty-fifth year, should be a warning to 
all who read her earnest words not to delay, 
but to use the best of all known means for 
preserving or restoring health before it is too 


late. 





cool day seem warmer, the warm day cooler 
the stars brighter, who carries her temperature 
with her. 

“Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day? 

Thou art more lovely and more temperate.” 
Of course scholarship, ready wit, good man- 
ners, are the trump cards of acceptability, but 
the lesser cards win the game quite as often. 

A model visitor never attacks even the 
weather. Americans always apologize for the 
weather, although no one can trace an imme- 
diate responsibility. Model hosts are mortified 
if it rains, or if it is too hot for driving, if any- 
thing interferes with the far-reaching views of 
mountain and valley. Never, therefore, in a 
country house abuse the weather, and find 
something amiable to say of evena long driz- 
zle.—Harper’s Bazar. 





A BLESSED RELIEF. 
“T have had a season of pure refreshment,” 
said a friend the other day. “I have had two 


| days in a house in which there was absolutely 
not a piece of bric-a-brac to be seen, save some | 


Barye bronzes and a bust or two in the library. 
Not a fan, or dragon, or screen, or easel, or 
no china, no plaques, no 
mysterious rags of drapery floating from un- 
expected points; but one or two fine engravings 
in each room, a few valuable paintings—Ameri- 
can landscapes—in the drawing-room, and for 
the rest, native woods and furniture to match. 
The house stands on a hill over-looking a lovely 
rolling farm country; great windows, broad 
piazzas, wide hall, give a sense of such gener- 
ous spact, such sweep for air and sunsbine, 
that there is exhilaration in even alcok, and 
solid comfort ina stay. Who shall deliver us 
from this craze that turns every house into a 
museum, and refuses you a clear space in any 
direction? I wish the Decorative Art society 
was drowned, and all its doings with it!”— 
Helen Campbell. 





A WOMAN’S LETTER. 

A merchant’s wife recently gave him the fol- 
lowing letter, with instructions that it should 
not be opened until he got to his place of busi- 
ness: “I am forced to tell you something that I 
know will trouble you, but itis my duty to do 
so. I am determined you shall know it, let the 
result be what it may. I have known fora 
week that this trial was coming, but kept it to 
myself until to-day, when it has reached a 
crisis, and I cannot keep it any longer. You 
must not censure me too harshly, for you must 
reap the results as well as myself. Ido hope 
it won’t crush you.” Here he turned over the 
next page, his hair slowly rising. ‘‘The flour 
is out; please send me some this afternoon. I 
thought that by this method you would not 
forget it.” The husband telegraphed forthwith 
for a barrel of the best flourin the market to 
be sent to his home instanter. 


$400,000,000 


Lying unclaimed .in British Chancery, London. 
Heirs, etc., wanted. Send stamped addressed en- 
velope for particulars. 


JAMES JARVIS, English Claim Agt., 
42 West 23d Street, New York. 
ANTED.-—-IF YOU WANT TO 


HIRE or sell a farm advertise in the NEw 
ENGLAND FARMER 
































FARMERS, EQUIP YOURSELVES WITH THE BEST! 





New Clipper Mower 


‘“‘STANDARD”’ 


HAY TEDDER, 


“STANDARD” 


HORSE HAY RAKE, 


‘Haying Tools of all kinds. 


P. & W.’s Ensilage Corn, and Seeds for all Forage Crops. 
Paris Green, Slug Shot, Paris Green Sifters. 
Lawn Requisites, Ice Cream Freezers, 
Sharpening and Repairing Lawn Mowers a Specialty. 


Stowell’s Sweet Hodder Corn, 


W hite 


Hungarian Millet, 


Southern Corn, 


Golden Millet. 


ALL AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


Seeds, Plants, Vines, 


ALL, 


KINDS. 


Paris Green, Slug Shot, Hellebore, 


Will Kill all 


kinds of 


Insect Pests. 


Agents for CHASE’S IMPROVED HAY CAPS. 
EVANS’ HORSE CORN PLANTER, 


ALL KINDS SEED 


SOWERS. 


“ECLIPSE” HORSE HOE takes the Lead. 
Haying Tools, all kinds, Best Quality. 


At the old Reliable Agricultural 


Send for our 224 page 


Store. 
Illustrated Catalogue. 





PARKER 


No. 49 


No. Market 


é& WOOD, 


St.. Boston. 





LOW’ 


“Peerless Early” Cabbage! 
ano “Bay State” Squash! 


Are among the best New Vegetables offered for 1887, and are conceded to possess more good yoints 
than any other sort of their respective classes; also mv Essex Hvbrid Specialties are wery superior 


and extremely popular with Gardeners and truckers. 2 
Containing 112 pages of Descriptions, Illustrations, 


Names and prices of the best varieties of Vegetable, 


SEED CATALOCUE 


TRY THEM. 


Flower and Grass Seed, Bulbs, Roots, Plants and Farm Implements of the most approved patterns at 


lowest market rates. 


Special terms to Market Gardeners and Truckers. 


Send for catalogue FREE. 


Antes" AARON LOW, SEEDSMAN, ESSEX, MASS. 





THE $3.00 EXTENSION DRAPING 
SKIRT FORM. 
An Invaluable Household Convenience. 
Fits Every One. Thousands in Use. 
Send for Circulars, 


ARTISTIC MODEL FORM 
Made to Order One’s Exact Size. 
With this Form Dress-fitting is a 
pleasure. H 


8. N. Ufford & Son, 43 West St., Boston, 


From the Butterick Pattern Pub. Co., N. Y.—‘Is 
SS indispensable in all well equipped estab- 
ishments,—in fact a household necessity, well at- 
tested by the thousands in use,”’ 





Electric Belt, Suspensary, etc.’ 

m for Kidneys, Pain, Nervous and 

Pe ce True Curatives. Fortune 

-agfor Agents. Circulars free. Unit 
Eee ed Electric Co., Cleveland, O. 


BEST HARNESS IN THE WORLD 


For the money; largest stock and best variety in 
Boston; robes, blankets, horse and stable furnish- 
ings. E. F. WYER & CO., 63 Sudbury St., Boston. 














STRICTLY PURE. Best in the world for 
Laundry, Bath, Toilet, and all other purposes. 
Will not yellow the clothes like soaps suade mostly 
of rosin. Contains no filthy disease-giving greases, 
CLEANEST SOAP MADE. Positively cures 
and prevents chapped or sore hands. Send seven Wrap- 
vers or Trade Marks from our soaps and get the 
1andsomest set of cards ever sent out. 

Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 


~ BISK M’F’G CO., Springfield, Mase 


POULTRY PAPERS BY THE POUND, 


WHY NOTP 


As I take them all they accumulate rapidly. 
There is scarcely one that does not contain many 
ood things; they are beautifully illustrated with 
ife-like cuts of th roughbred Fowls. For 40 cents 
in stamps I will send you one pound assorted, pre- 
paid by mail, or 2 tbs, 75 cents, 3 ths, $1. The 
magazines will be in first class condition. Also 
several volumes of the American Agriculturist for 
sale cheap, wholly or part. Send for my circular 
of thoroughbred Poultry of all leading kinds. It 
is free. 

C. F. THOMPSON, Wadley’s Falls, N. H. 











MONTReaL 
——— 


I Price 15 Cents. | 


Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 





Garmers’ Directory, 


INSURANOE. 








Quincy Mutual Fire insurance Co. 
CASH FUND, JAN. 1, 1887, $515,257.87 
Surplus over Re-Insurance,. . . . « » $294,026.39 
Gainin Cash Fundthe pastyear,... 15,101.32 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 

Amount at risk, $29,588,766.00. 
Total Liabilities, $221,231.48 
Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy : 60 per 
cent.on 5 years, 40 per cent.on3 years,and 20 per 
cent. on all others. 
CHAR. &. HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treas. 
WILLIAM H. Fay, Secretary. 17 


AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


AND DEALERS IN 


Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c, 
26 Blackstone Street, Boston. 

Amos KEYES. FRED. L. Keres. C. A. KEYES. 
ESTABLISHED 1856. 

WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 


FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 

a@ Country Consignments Solicited. sg- 


28 Blackstone 8t., 
under New England Hours, 
W. F. Brooxs. BUSTON. CuHas. O. BRooxs. 




















THE PEOPLE 
Who have been disappointed in the results 
obtained from the use of COCOA WINES, 
BEEF WINE and IRON, or the so called 
EMULSION of COD LIVER OIL, should 


Cherry Malt 
PHOSPHITES 


a combination of Wild Cherry, Extract of 
Malt, and the Hypophosphites. 

Cuerry-Matr acts on the Stomach and 
Liver, increasing the appetite, assisting 
digestion, thereby making it applicable for 
Dyspepsia in its various forms; Loss of 
Appetite, Headache, Insomnia, General 
Debility, Want of Vitality, Nervous Pros- 
tration, Consumption, etc. 

If your Druggist does not keep it, send 
$1.00 for one bottle or $5.00 for six 
bottles. Express paid. 


LIEBIG PHARMACAL CO., 
78 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Sold by all druggists. 


CARTER, CARTER & KILHAM, and GEo. C. 
GOODWIN & Co., Boston, keep it. 


THE 1887 IMPROVED 
Monitor Oil Stove. 


BAKES, BROILS, ROASTS. 


Doing the work of the very best range perfectly, 
Without Smoke or Smell, 
And is the only 


Absolutely Safe Oil Stove Made, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


MONITOR OIL STOVE CO., 
36 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE. 








Y 2 
5. 
re. 


The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences, Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretche 
erand Plier, Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SEDCWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 


The Morning Star. 


A Religious Paper for the Home. 


Pg nage yt IN 1826. 8 PAGES 
weekly. $2.00 per year, in advance. Rev. C. 
A. BICKFORD, F ditor, Prof. Cyrus JORDAN and 
Miss S. A. PERKINS, Assistant Editors; and », 
large list of editorial and general contributors. 
Send for prospectus and sample copies. Address 


Rev. E. N. FERNALD, Publisher, 


457 Shawmut «venue. Boston, Mass. 
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ELIAS HAZELTINE, Brantfort, Ont., Can. 


COOD EMPLOYERS WANTED 
OR SELECTED HELP, MEN AND 
boys, women and girls, in all kinds of work 

Fii..-class workers desired for good employers 
Nocha.ges. INDUSTRIAL AID SOCIETY, 
Chardon St,, Boston. 


Electric Belt Free 


Tointroduceitand obtain agents we will for the next 
sixty days sive away, free of charge,in each county 
in the U. 8. a limited number of our German 
Electro Galvanic Suspensory_Belts, Price $5; 
& positive and unfailing cure for Nervous Debility. 
Varicocele. Emissions, Impotency, &c. 8500.00 Rewa 
paidif every Belt we manufacture does not gener? te 
agenuine electriccurrent. Addreas atonce ELECTRIO 
BELT AGENCY, P, O. Box 178, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 





UNLEACHED CANADA 
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Aeto England Farmer. 
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$2.50 per year; 50 cents discount for advance 
payment; Single copies five cents; for sale by all 
newsdeéalers, and at the office of publication. 


AN UNSURPASSED ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM. 


Rates 15 cents per line, with a liberal dis- 
count for large amounts. To make the paper a 
popular means for farmers, stock-raisers and oth- 
ers to briefly inform each other of their wants and 
what they have to sell, we will take adv@rtise- 
ments for as short space as a single line, cash in 
advance. Seven words average a line. 

The first, fourth, fifth and eighth pages go to 
press Wednesday evening. 





TRAVELLING AGENTS. 


G. W. NYE, .... . + NASHUA,N. H. 

F. W. CHEEVER, . . . WALDEN, VT. 

GEO. H. STAFFORD, . So, WALLINGFORD, VT. 
A. W. WINGATE, . . . SOUTH ELLIOT, ME. 
M. P. RICHARDSON, .So. DEERFIELD, MASS., 
E. 8. SOUTHWICK, . . Woonsocket, R. I. 

H. B. HOWARD, .. . BRAINTREE, VT. 

Are duly authorized agents of this paper anda 
will canvass for subscribers and collections in 
New England. subscribers are requested to for- 
ward their subscriptions without waiting for the 
Agent to call. The date on their label will always 


show how far they have paid up. 








College commencement season has come 
round again, bringing the anrual round of 
arguments wise and otherwise on the edu- 
cational question. 





The Massachusetts agricultural reports 
are now being distributed. The book is 
full of information of the most valuable 
and practical kind. A larger edition than 
usual has been printed, and there ought 
not to be any trouble for a bona-fide farm- 
er to obtain a copy. 





As an additional attraction at the com- 
memorative exercises at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, and a special one, 
we are authorized to announce that Hon. 
Justin S. Morrill, United States Senator 
for Vermont, the *‘father” of the agricul- 
tural college land-grant bill of 1862, will 
be present and speak at the exercises of 
Tuesday forenoon the 21st. 





Recent local elections in Virginia showed 
an increasing number of colored people 
voting the democratic ticket while an in- 
creasing number of white people supported 
republican candidates. The color line was 
fractured. This is as it should be. It is not 
a healthy a condition large masses repre- 
senting one race, class, or business con- 
tinuously vote en masse on one side. 





The Homestead is urging co-operative 
fruit preserving. In other branches of in- 
dustry success is secured only by co-oper- 
ation; the percentage of profits is so small 
that only through the economies of pro- 
duction possible by co-operation on a very 
large scale is a fair remuneration in many 
kinds of manufacturing secured. The 
spirit of the age tends towards co-opera- 
tion in almost everything. 





The slow action of the Interstate Com- 
merce commissioners is interpreted by 
some persons to mean that the members 
themselves fail to agree as to the in- 
terpretation of the law. We have re- 
marked before that not much credit is due 
a congress which passes a law in answer to 
popular clamor, which no one can under- 
stand, and which increases the muddle of 
a very complicated question. 





Those who have the privilege of living 
or working in the open country air during 
the month of June enjoy a chance that 
they should not fail to appreciate. The 
highest art and richest poetry fail to depict 
the beauty that mantles every landscape. 
It is a charm that every one can breath in 
the fragrant air, can hear in the soft whis- 
pering trees, can see in the fresh and va- 
ried tints of field and forest, but which 
pen or brush are unable to portray or de- 
scribe. 





Our statements about speculating in food 
products in a recent issue are reinforced by 
the course of retail prices in coffee since 
then, as reported in these columns. The 
speculators have been forcing the price up, 
and asa result, consumers all over the 
country have had to pay from one to six 
cents per pound more. Now with a break 
in the ‘‘corner” the prices begin to settle 
back. Is it anything less than criminal to 
extort money from the people in sucha 
way ? 





Grand Master Workman Powderly, of 
the Knights of Labor, has been in Massa- 
chusetis and addressed two large audiences 
giving wise and conservative advise. 
He denounces the boycott as a ‘‘bad 
thing,” tells workingmen that ceasing to 
use intoxicants is one of the best ways to 
make themselves respected, denounces 
bravely and vigorously the forces in the 
labor organizations which seem to many 
likely to bring destruction upon them, 
warning that irresponsible demagogues 
and agitators are a source of immediate 
danger to the Knights of Labor. 





Economic questions are so many sided 
and deal with so many phases of our mul- 
tiplex and varied life that they present pe- 
culiar difficulties and oftentimes not a few 
inconsistencies. Some of the laboring peo- 
ple of Boston who work in clothing manu- 
facturing establishments are much incensed 
because several firms are sending work to 
poor people in New York who will do it 
for less than Boston prices. The manu- 
facturer wants the cloth from his looms 
protected by a high tariff, but wants free 
trade in wool. The Knight of Labor on a 
strike for more wages for himself, is too 





often glad to buy clothing and provisions 
as low as possible, even if the rate causes 
some other laborer to work at ruinous 


wages. 


The New York Press association is pay- 
ing a brief visit to Massachusetts on its an- 
nual excursion, and has been the recipient 
of various hospitalities from the Bay State 
journalists. Weare glad to welcome these 
visitors and trust they will have a very 
pleasant time. Associations of those en- 
giged in similar occupations can be made 
both agreeable and beneficial; and jour- 
nalists more than any other class of people 
need to lay hold of all the means that will 
quicken and broaden a man. Their re- 
sponsible duties call for careful, continuous 
preparation, and nothing can take the 
place of occasional gatherings and confer- 
ences, trips to new places, meeting people 
trom different sections, and getting out of 
the beaten ruts. 








‘‘The capitalist, with his stocks and his 
bonds, has no such interest in the perpe- 
tuity and integrity of good government as 
have the agriculturists.” This is the 
opening sentence of an article going the 
rounds of the press, which continues by 
stating that if revolution and anarchy im- 
pend the capitalists property can be easily 
transported, while farms must remain to 
suffer the devastation that may occur. 

This is all wrong. Stocks and bonds 
are not property. They are only evi- 
dences that the holder owns a certain num- 
ber of shares in a railroad, a factory, a 
mine, or some other} commercial enter- 
prise. If anarchists should blow up a fac- 
tory the stock might be safely locked up 
in London but it would be worth only the 
white paper on which it was printed. Rail- 
roads and factories can not be transported 
any more than can farm houses or barns. 
The truth is the business interests of a na- 
tion are all in the same boat, and depend- 
ent upon each other. The capitalist’s 
stocks and bonds are worth a great deal 
more when the farmer is prosperous, and 
the latter makes more money when other 
industries are profitable. All are equally 
interested ‘‘in the perpetuity and integri- 
ty of good government,” and all should 
take an equal share in it. One trouble in 
the past has been that the capitalists, so- 
called, have made themselves more promi- 
nent than the farmers, and have apparent- 
ly forgotten the truth we have stated 
above—that all interests are mutual—in 
greed for some temporary advantage. 








SHEEP ASSOCIATION. 

The American Southdown Association held 
its annual meeting in the Leland Hotel, Spring- 
field Ill., June first, president J. H. Potts in the 
chair. The report of the secretary showed an 
encouraging increase of interest in the rearing of 
good mutton sheep. There has beena noticeable 
increase in the demand for Southdown rams for 
crossing on flocks kept heretofore chiefly for 
the production of wool. The second volume of 
the Record is in the hands to the printer. The 
treasurer’s report shows a handsome balance 
on hand. Messrs. S. E. Prather and Chas. F. 
Mills were appointed a committee to prepare 
resolutions expressing the loss of the Associa- 
tion by the death of Geo. Pickrell. The elec- 
tion of officers for the ensuing year resulted in 
the choice of J. H. Potts for President, S. E. 
Prother for Secretary and D. W. Smith for 
Treasurer; D. W. Smith, Bates, Ill.; David J. 
Sharpless, Philadelphia, Penn., C. F. Mills, 
Springfield, Ill., T. T. Shounaker, Charleston, 
Ill., directors. The members of the board of 
directors who hold over until 1889 are H. E. 
Alvord, Amherst, Mass., C. M. Clay White 
Hall, Ky., and Fred’k Billings Woodstock, Vt. 
Those who hold over until 1888 are T. W. Har- 
vey, Chicago, Ill., J. H. Potts, Jacksonville, 
Ill., and T. T. Shounaker, Charleston, Ill. 

Putt THRIFTON. 





PERSONAL. 

Secretary Lamar is a Jersey cattle fancier, 
and has a small herd at his home in Oxford, 
Miss. 

The New Hampshire legislature has elected 
Hon. Wm. E. Chandler as United States Sen- 
ator. 

President Cleveland has finished his fishing 
tour in the Adirondacks and returned to duty 
at Washington. 

A statue of Nathan Hale was unveiled at 
Hartford, June 4th, the address being delivered 
by Chas. Dudley Warner. 

William H. McNeil, the former president of 
the Lancaster National Bank at Clinton, is car- 
rying on a farm in Canada. 

Willard C. Colby, an able and practical news- 
paper man, has purchased the Coos County 
Democrat, published at Lancester, N. H. 

President Clark of the New York, New Ha- 
ven & Hartford railroad, is picking some of the 
best men from the New York & New England 
road. 

Crown Prince of Germany has a cancerous 
throat difficulty and there are fears that he will 
not live long. His wife is the oldest daughter 
of Queen Victoria, and they have six children. 

The Maine Historical society gave Hon. 
James W. Bradbury, an ex-United-States-sena- 
tor, and the society’s president, a complimen- 
tary dinner on his 85th birthday last week Fri- 
day evening. 

William Willard’s portrait of Wendell Phil- 
lip, is pronounced by the Boston Transcript 
to be incontestably the best and most charac- 
teristic study of the dead orator which has yet 
been put upon canvass. The face is lighted up 
with thatexpression so familiar to those who 
have seen Mr. Philips upon the platform in his 
moments of inspiration, and the whole picture 
is vigorously and strongly painted. 





AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

The program for the Commencement of the Ver- 
mont State Agricultural College is as follows: 
Sunday, June 26—Baccalaureate discourse by 
the president; anniversary of the Young Men’s 
Christian association; address by Rev. George 
F. Moore of Andover, Mass. Tuesday, June 
28—Annual meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa 
society ; meeting of alumni; celebration of the 
Phi Beta Kappa soctety; oration by Dorman 
B. Eaton, L L. D., of New York city; junior 
exhibition. Wednesday, June 29—Orations of 
graduating class and conferring of degrees; 
corporation dinner; commencement levee. 


The farmers’ clubs of North Brookfield, Spen- 





cer, Oakham, New Braintree, and West Brook- 
field, will hold a Union Picnic, June 17, at 10 
o’clock, A. M.,in the grove at the old home- 
stead of the Hon. T. C. Bates, North Brook- 
field. President of the day, Hon. C. A. Glea- 
son. Speakers, Hon. John E. Russell, Hon. T. 
C. Bates, and others from the neighboring 
towns. All are invited to attend, and bring 
their friends. Granges from the different towns 
are especially invited to be present. As the 
picnic is to be on the basket plau, all those in- 
viting their friends will be expected to provide 
enough for them also. Lemonade and ice 
water on the grounds, free. 


The Connecticut State Board of Agriculture 
invites all cultivators of fruits and flowers to 
unite in a free exhibit of their products at 
Bridgeport, June 23d. Manufacturers and 
dealers in fruit packages are also invited to 
show their goods. Well kept specimens of last 
year’s fresh fruits are solicited. This is an an- 
bual exhibit. The last was in Hartford, a large 
increase on previous ones, and it is anticipated 
that this will surpass the last. The exhibition 
will be under the special charge of P. M. Augor, 
Pomologist of the Board. Fruits for exhibition 
may be sent by express at the expense of the 
Board, directed to T. S. Gold, Bridgeport, Conn. 


The following is the summer program of the 
Franklin, Mass., farmers’ club. All meetings 
during the summer at 1 o’clock P. M.; 

June 29, field meeting with G. B. Dorr and C. 
M. Allen. 

July 13, field meeting with L. W. Daniels and 
E. K. Ray. 

August 3, picnic, at which time the subject of 
exhibit and sale will be considered. 

August 17, field meeting with John E. Grant, 
G. S. Hancock and J. C. Whiting. 

August 31, field meeting with Charles Badger 
and Warren H. Bright. 

September 7, field meeting with S. C. Bourne 
and Richardson & Hopkins. 

September 14, field meeting with G. W. Ba- 
con and Monroe Morse. 

September 21, field meeting with A. G. Met- 
calf, M. M. Daniels and C. A. Stockbridge. 





FOREIGN. 
A strong protection movement is developing 
in Spain. Duties on foreign cereals and cattle 
are demanded by the farmers. 


Mr. Gladstone in 4 recent speech states his 
willingness to leave the subject of Irish repre- 
sentation in the Imperial Parliament to be acted 
upon after home rule shall have been estab- 
lished in Ireland. 


Gen. Ferron, the new French minister of 
war, said during the debate on the army bill 
that it was “first of all a law for national de- 
fense.” If he maintains this position he will 
strengthen the cabinet. 





IN GENERAL. 
The bill to exclude liquor dealers from juries 
in liquor cases failed. 
The R. E. Lee Camp of Confederate Veterans 
is soon to visit Boston. 


The West End Street Railway bill has been 
signed by Governor Ames. 


The American Home missionary society 
has had a stirring meeting at Saratoga. 


The north atlantic squadron is to cruise in 
Canadian waters to protect American fisher- 
men. 


Tuesday was the 110th anniversary of the 
adoption of the stars and stripes as the national 
emblem. 


Many places in Massachusetts had a narrow 
escape from a visit by Jack Frost last week 
Thursday night. 


The Boston & Albany men are a little fearful 
of the Central Massachusetts compétition in the 
western part of the State. 


The members of the Massachusetts legislature 
have defeated constitutional prohibition again, 
but raised their own salaries. 


President Cleveland is said to have promised 
that all the flags taken from the southern states 
during the late war shall be returned. 


The hearing and arguments upon the suit 
brought by the United States to annul the Bell 
telephone patent have begun in Boston. 


Thirteen thousand miners in Emerson, Penn., 
who have been out on a strike, have gone back 
to work. Concessions were made through arbi- 
tration. 

_The surviving members of the first Republi- 
can convention held in Massachusetts in 1854, 
propose to have a reunion meeting the present 
summer. 





While our country has been the asylum of 
the oppressed, it has become the refuge of for- 
eign paupers and scoundrels, who are a burden 
and a menace.—Boston Journal. 


The Irish sympathizers in Boston are stirring 
up a breeze because the aldermen have voted 
the use of Faneuil hall to parties desiring to 
celebrate the 50th anniversary of Queen Victo- 
ria’s reign. 

A well-known liquor seller of Augusta, Me., 
is successfully retailing imported liquors in the 
original unbroken packages under the United 
States law, and the State authorities are power- 
less. 


The national legislative committee of the 
Knigkts of Labor, which was sent to Washing- 
ton to watch the progress of legislation in the 
interest of labor, severely criticises the scant 
courtesy given it by the democratic majority. 


The steamer Castleford from Montreal for 
London loaded with cattle went ashore off the 
Scilly islands ina fog last week Wednesday 
and is a total wreck. One hundred bullocks 
were saved. 


Six constitutional amendments will be sub- 
mitted to the people of Texas on August 4, the 
most important being a liquor prohibition clause 
and the elaborate article reorganizing the judi- 
ciary of the State. The liquor question throws 
into the shade all the others. 


The Connecticut law concerning the running 
of trains on Sunday seems in a fair way to be- 
come practically null in a short time. It leaves 
the decision of what trains may be run with 
the railroad commissioners and they will be 
asked in rapid succession to give orders that 
will restore the old order of things. 


The Boston school committee has been 
“wrastling” with the question of the relative 
importance of the study of arithmetic, and has 
adopted the report which shortens the time 
now given to arithmeticin the publie shools 
and removes the necessity of the pupils learn- 
ing some of the difficult rules which the study 
embraces. 

The Concord and Boston and Maine railroads 
are preparing for a mighty struggle in New 
Hampshire, the former to maintain its inde- 
dependent positon, and the latter to carry out 
the schemes it has been so long preparing. Un- 
less all signs fail there will be many a hot de- 
bate before the doors of the capital are closed 
against the present Legislature. 

The New York labor demonstration in honor 
of the Irish agitator O’Brien, was headed by 
men who espouse Henry George’s peculiar 
land notions and dynamite for Ireland. Mr. 





DR. E. S. FOSTER, 
CONSULTING OPTICIAN, 


(Store with C. W. BALDWIN, the Diamond Mer 

chant,) 

24 Bedford, Running through to 41 
Avon Street, Boston, Mass. 

We give special attention to the scientific exam- 
ination of the human eye, and the accurate fitting 
of Spectacles and Eye-glasses for the correction of 
all correctable defects of vision. 


No Charge for Examinations, 


Occulists and Physicians’ orders correctly filled. 
a neatly executed. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. 





ONE PINT OF 
Asahel Wheeler’s 


MARINE VARNISH, 


Mixed with a gallon of any paint for 
outside use will cause it to last twice 
as long as it does without; or when 
paint commences to rub off apply a 
coat of the varnish which will prevent 
it and restore the colors. 
Street, Boston. 
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O’Brien therefore wisely refused to have anything 
to do with the movement. 


The American Institute of Instruction meets 
at Burlington, Vt., July 6-8, 1887. The meet- 
ings will be held morning and evening, in the 
Howard Opera House. The afternoons will be 
devoted to excursions. A sixteen-page bulle- 
tin, containing full details relating to the meet- 
ing, can be obtained on application to Geo. E. 
Church, Secretary, Providence, R. I. 


The London Telegraph warns English 
dairymen that they must be on the alert to 
adopt the best system of management to re- 
duce cost and improve quality of butter, “or 
they will be assuredly driven out of their own 
markets.” To similar purpose is a suggestive 
paragraph from a recent report of one of our 
own dairy commissioners: ‘‘A great deal of the 
stuff seized as oleomargarine is found to con- 
sist of rancid butter boiled down and made 
marketable by the use of chemicals.” 


Gov. Ames, in addressing a convention of 
shoemakers at Brockton Tuesday, said: ‘The 
relations of capital and labor are very much 
like those of husband and wife; each is the 
mate of the other. Noman has a true home 
until he has a wife in it, nor can labor and cap- 
ital, in the present state of our civilization, get 
along without each other. But asin the home 
husband and wife must each yield to the other 
in many things, if the home is to be happy; so 
in business, labor and capital must each make 
concessions, or both industry and commerce 
must come to a standstill. 


Charles Frances Adams testified before the 
Pacific Railroad commission that the entire 
ameunt that the United States has paid to the 
company has been repaid fully five times 
over,—in the rate at which its mails have been 
carried, the rate it has had its military supplies 
transported for, the ending of the Indian war, 
the enhancement of the value of lands, and the 
general development of the whole country. 
The one item alone of the facility with which 
troops and supplies can be taken across is an 
advantage beyond computation. 

Senator Platt, of Connecticut, who has been 
West on a tour of official investigation, finds 
that under the present system of tribal owner- 
ship the Indians possess vastly more land per 
capita than any other people on the face of the 
earth, and, furthermore, make as poor use of 
their magnificent real estate holdings as it is 
possible for any people to make. The new sey- 
eralty law will tend to abate the evils of this 
condition of affairs. It will secure to each In- 
dian, in the majority of the tribes, a sufficiently 
large homestead, and will release for settlement 
a large amount of land now tied up in the reser- 
vations. But the severalty law does not touch 
the five so-called tribes which hold some twen- 
ty million acres in the Indian Territory, and, so 
far as they are concerned, the evils of tribal 
ownership will go on as before. 

Later reports go to show that the land-slide 
on Mt. Mansfield, Vermont, was of larger pro 
portions than was first reported, says the Bur- 
linyton Free Press, being about two miles long, 
from 100 to 600 feet wide, and from 20 to 40 
feet deep. An eye-witness says that trees from 
50 to 80 feet in length and from one to three 
feet in diameter were hurled down the moun- 
tain side like corn-cobs. Rocks weighing from 
one pound to 500 tons were hurled like base- 
balls, and all this accumulation of timber, 
rocks and debris is piled up at the base of tke 
mountain, presenting a strange appearance. 
Trees three feet in diameter were broken into 
pieces six and eight feet in length with the 
bark all stripped, while others 80 feet in length 
were shot into the woods on the side of the 
slide 30 feet above where the water now runs. 
The slide passed within a few rods of John 
Flynn’s house at the base, dividing and passing 
both sides of it so as to shut oft escape entire- 
ly. The damming up of some timber by the 
merest accident thus saved a family of eight 
from sudden and sure death. The slide is 
about six miles from Cambridge and hundreds 
of people are visiting the scene daily. 





THE LOCAL WOOL CLIP. 

The increased attention given to sheep raising 
in this section is shown by the large amount of 
wool which the Hamilton Woolen company 
purchases from the farmers. The total num- 
ber of pounds of wool bought by the company 
last year was 33,303 pounds, for which they 
paid $7416.46. The ’87 clip began to be brought 
in about two months ago and the amount re- 
ceived up to that date is 20,839 pounds, for 
which the farmers have received $5653. As 
this is a busy season of the year many will not 
bring in their wool until later. Thus the °87 
clip bids fair to considerably exceed that of ’86. 
The company are paying three cents a pound 
more for wool than they did last year.—South- 
bridge, Mass., Journal. 





Recent Deatus.—Timothy Perkins, a re- 
spected citizen of Phillips, Me., died Friday, 
aged 83. Epes W. Merchant, president of the 
Gloucester national bank, died the 15th, aged 
82 years. Rev. Charles D. Haines of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., died of consumption on the 14th. 
Col. Wm. E. Morrison, civil service examiner, 
died June 14th. 

Hon. James N. Buffum, 80 years of age, one 
of the old abolitionists, died in Lynn, Mass., 
June 12th. 





Youne and middle-aged men, suffering from 
nervous debility and kindred affections, as Joss 
of memory and hypochondria, should enclose 
10 cents in stamps for large illustrated pamph- 
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JOHNSON S 
EXTERNAL USE. 


Cures Diphtheria, Croup, Asthma, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Pneumonia, Rheumatism, Bleeding at the 
Lungs,Hoarseness, Influenza, Hacking Cough, Whooping Cough, Catarrh, Cholera Morbus, Dysen. 
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All who buy or order direct from us, and request it, shall receive a certificate that the money sha}j 
be refunded if not abundantly satisfied. Retail price, 35 cts.; 6 bottles, $2.00. Express prepaid to 
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with SURFACE and BOTTOM SKIMMING ATTACHMENTS, 
IS MORE THAN A MILK COOLER! 
It is a CREAM RAISER and SEPARATOR! 
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Davis Swing Churns! 


THE ONLY CREAMER HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 
BY THE JUDGES WITH SURFACE AND 
BOTTOM SKIMMING ATTACHMENTS. 
S2"A FuLu LINE or DAIRY anp BUTTER 
FACTORY SUPPLIES. 

Send for Ulustrated Circulars. 


VT. FARM MACHINE COMPANY, 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
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Sectional view of a can, showing 
surface skimmer in operation. 





By an arrangement with the Manufacturers. during the months of 
JUNE and JULY, we will present the KINIF SE, of which the 
above is a perfect representation, 


To any old subscriber who will send us one new 


Prepaid Subscriber for six months or more. 
We make this offer 70 SECURE BONAFIDE NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and it will not hold good 
when one member of a family stops his paper and another subscribes. 
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Publisher NEW ENGLAND FARMER and OUR GRANGE HOMES, 


34 Merchants Row, Mass. 


WATHRPROOF HAY COVERS. 


Aiso Wagon and other Farm Covers, Asst’d. 
Cheap, Unequalied, Strong, Durable. 


Our covers contain our Patent Waterproof Heavy treatment, which prevents the entrance of water, and 
rapid decay in exposure. Lasts for years and sold at moderate prices. Hay covers can be used for other 
purposes on the farm. We are also proprietors of the Patent Plant Bed Protecting Cloth for a Hot 
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lars and Samples free. U. S. Waterproofing Fibre Co., 56 South St. New York. 
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let suggesting sure cure. Address, World’s 
Dispensary Medical Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 





There is along haul and ashort haul, but 
there doesn’t seem to be any haul together. 





Farmers you will soon be called on to take 
care of that important product of New England, 
the grass crop, and as it can only be done suc- 
cessfully in bright weather, it behooves you to 
be equipped with the best implements for that 3 
purpose. Look out for your machines now, onmmmnerern 82 7 
and if they are not satisfactory, and you have ae cen 


to buy, see to it that you buy the best. The Gover vanpulee AW GRAY'S SONS, 
Walter A. Wood mower, the new Champion Free. - We. ’ 


Address 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
horse rake and the Thomas tedder, as adver- MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VERMONT. 
tised by C. H. Thompson & Co., 71 Clinton St., 

OTES ON GENESIS tXODUS, 
and 34 Merchants Row, Boston, are wellknown | |W Leviticus, Numbers and et. Woe ae 
standard machines that sell at reasonable prices, | 11l., by C. H. Mestatech. 9 00 o40-. — 35 cts. 
and it will pay any farmer to inspect them. — : ae ee 


Boston, Mass. 











to $8 a day. Samples worth $1.50 FREE 
Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write 
BREWSTER SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO 
Holly, Mich. 


M MADE PANTS $3, 


Send 6 cents for Samples of = 
Cloths from which we will 
make to measure, a pair of 


The Celebrated 


BAY STATE PANTS 


For $3. 
Vests to match for $2.25. 
If you cannot wait, send size 
of waist, hip, inside leg 
measure, together with $3, 
and 35 sueteter express, 
and say what color you SF, 
prefer, and we will send 
the pants to your address, neatly boxed. 
guaranteed, and a good value for the money. 
to the American Express Sa Baud; Boston. 
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HARRIS’ CORN SALVE, 


THE KING of all CORN and BUNION CURES, 
Prepared by the Harris Corn Salve Co,, 75 Devon- 
shire St., Boston, Mass. Sold by your druggist. 


HEAPEST in the WOR: 


THE twentieth year of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, Boston, which has just 
drawn to a close, has been the most successful 
in the history of that phenomenally successful 
Institution. Nearly 2300 pupils have received 
instruction in its several schools of music, art, 
oratory, Janguages, literature, piano and organ 
tuning, physical culture, etc. Every State ard 
Territory, and many other countries have been 
represented in its halls. The ablest artists and 
teachers are in its faculty, and yearly additions 
are made from American and European sources. 











SrE advertisement of the American M’f’g Co’s 
fruit evaporator in another column. 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Is a peculiar medicine, and is carefully pre. 
pared by competent pharmacists. The com- 
bination and proportion of Sarsaparilla, Dan- 
delion, Mandrake, Yellow Dock, and other 
remedial agents is exclusively peculiar to 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, giving it strength and 
curative power superior to other prepa- 
rations. A trial will convince you of its 
great medicinal value. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Purifies the Blood 


creates and sharpens the appetite, stimulates 
the digestion, and gives strength to every 
organ of the body. It cures the most severe 
cases of Scrofula, Salt Rheum, Boils, Pimples, 
and all other affections caused by impure 
blood, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Headache, 
Kidney and Liver Complaints, Catarrh, Rheu- 
matism, and that extreme tired feeling. 
“‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla has helped me more 
for catarrh and impure blood than anything 
else I ever used.” A. BALL, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Creates an Appetite 

“‘T used Hood’s Sarsaparilla to cleanse my 
blood and tone up my system. It gave mea 
oo¢ appetite and seemed to build me over.” 
E. M. HALE, Lima, Ohio. 

‘*T took Hood’s Sarsaparilla for cancerous 
humor, and it began to act unlike anything 
elge. It cured the humor, and seemed to 
tone up the whole body and give me new 
life.’ J. F. Nrxon, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Send for book giving statements of cures. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by alldruggists. #1; six for 75. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 





Satisfaction 
Wereiel 
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Are always wanted {0 
the home, We bave 
purchased at recent 
wholesaleauction sales 
several large lots of Remnants of Silk Ribbons * 
»rices which willenable us to offer splendid barga!n® 
jo remnant less than three-fourths of a yard long 
and from that to three yardsinlength. Many rs 
them are the finest quality ot Ribbons in the market 
of different widths, in a variety or fashionable shades, 
in fact, nearly all colors are represented; also differ 
ent kinds of Ribbons adapted for bonnet string 
neckwear, trimming for hats and dresses, bows 
scarfs, etc.. etc. No lady cau posssane such fine ribe 
bons as these at any store in the land for four times 
the money. Silk 
We will send a carefully assorted packave of >! 
Ribbons and THE HOME ONE YEAR for» 
cents. THE HOME, a 16-page. 64 columa papers 
contains in every issue nearly 1,000 Hints and Help 
for the housewife, which includes a department for 
Cooking Receipts, Laundry Notes, Fancy Work De 
partment, interesting stories for both old and youné, 
a Medical Department, and an illustrated page © 
the Latest Fashions. Only 50c. for one package — 
THE HOME one year. hree packages and or 
yearly subscriptions for $1.00. Address People 
Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 
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The Markets. 





For the week ending Wednesday even- 
ing, June 15. 


“BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 


Inside Faneuil Hall Market. 








[Corrected weekly by HILTON & WOODWARD, 

No. 5, Vealand Mutton; Gro. H. RussEuL, Nos. 

Poultry and Game; H. Brrp & Co., Nos. 

Pork, Lard and Hams; CRosBy, 

% Nos. 57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and 

gg8; SANDS, Furser & Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit 

and Vegetables; SHATTUCK & JONES, No. 128, 

Fish; GEO. E. RICHARD®ON & Co., No. 1, F. H. 

Square, Fruit & Nuts; Coss, BATES & YERXA, 
No. 6 & 8 F. H. Square, Groceries.] 

Groceries. 


Ginger .. 
Nutmegs . 
Mace 
Starch— 
Satin gloss 
Silver gloss . 
Crown polish 
Crackers— 
Boston, ¥ tb. 
Butter. . .10 
Oyster... 6 
Pilot «6 0 «7 
Cereals— 
Oat m’l # bb. 34 
Hominy... 
Corn meal .2 
R.emeal .. 
( rushed wheat 
Buckwheat . 
Jellies, in glass 8 | 
Jams, in glass 20 ¢ 
Honey, comb, tb 
Mustard, . . 
Horsford’s Prep. 
Tapioca ¥ tb 
Sago, ¥? bb. 
Sea Moss, ¥ 
Rice, ¥ tb 


--®8 
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lour— 
Haxall, b’1550 @ 5 75 
Taylor’s best @ 5 50 
St. Louis .5 00 @ § 25 


Tea— 
Oolong + -35 @. 7% 
Japan. . «35 @. 75 
Breakfast .35 @. 75 
Hyson, best . @- 90 


“ee 
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offee— 
Cad Gov. Java @. 34 
Rio, - ef +26 @. 28 
Molasses— 
Porto Rico, gal 


@. 60 
- @- 35 
@. 90 
@. 65 


| al td 
owe SS8ea 
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Cienfuegos : 
Syrup + « - 
New Orleans : 
Cooking - + + . 
Maple syrup90 @ 1 00 


ugar— 
’ Granulated b @. t 
Powered oe @.- 
Crushe ee . 
Yellow . » + 44@- 
Spices— 
Cassia, VB. 


‘1 8 ee e 
cilsploe oes Saleratus, ¥ tb 


qG . 
Pepper . «30 @. 35 |Cream Tartar, tb 
Domestic Fruits and Berries. 


les—?pk 35 @. 60 |Grapes, b . .8 
ae OY wtb 8 @. 12 | Malaga, Bb. .15 @ 
Cranberries,qtl5 @. 20 | Peach, qt can 20 

Tropical Fruits and Nuts. 


nds, ¥ 20 @. 30 Pecans, ...15 
Sustans, ib 12 @. 15 Prunes, Vb .8 
Citron, # b .18 @. 20 | Raisins,lay’sh16 @. 
Dates, # tH .10@. 15 Valencias, th 8 @. 
Figs, ¥ b . .15@. 30 Muscatels,b10 @. 
Filberts, ¥ & 15 @. 20 | Walnuts, Eng.15 @. 
Lemons, doz 15 @. 2 Naples, ... @. 
Oranges, #dz18 @. 50 | Zantecur’nts, 10 @. 12 
Peanuts, ¥b.8 @. 10 | 

Vegetables. 


k .50 @. 60 | Peas, split, ¥ 
aeeee yok .- @. 50 | Potatoes, pk 
Cabbages, ea 10 @. 15 b 
Carrots, . pk @. 50 
Cucumbers,ea6@. 8 
Lettuce, Whd 5@. 8 arrow, ¥ b 
Mint, bch,. . . @- 10 | Tomatoes, BB. 
Onions, pk . @. 50 |Turnips,pk .. 

Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 
Butter, ¥ b— Cheese, ¥  . 15 
Lump, .« -26@. Brie, each,. . 
Creamery, . 25 @. Neufchatel, ea 
Prime tub, . 22 @. 25 | Eggs, ¥ doz . 17 
common, .15 @. 20 | Cape, .. .20 
Poultry and Game. 


Chickens, ¥ 30 @. 40 |Pigeons,doz . 
Fowls, ¥ bh .15 @. 18 squabs, feo 
Green Ducks . @. 30 | Turkeys, ¥ b 18 
Geese, . .25 @. 30 
Meats--Fresh. 
Mutten— 
legs, ¥ ib . 
fore qr, ¥ b 
chops, ¥ b.1 
haslet,ea. . 
Pork, ¥ b— 
Roast&steak1 
Suet, Wb... 
Tallow,#?b . 
Veal, hind qr 1 
foreqr..s +» 
loins, . » .15 


Smoked, &c. 
Tongues, ¥ h 12 @. 14 
Smoked, ea 87 @ 100 
Pigs’ feet, ¥b @. 8 
Sausage, ¥ i 11 @. 12 
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Radishes, bch. 
Squashes— 


30 
27 





. 
. 
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Beef, ¥ bh— 

Sirloin steak 23 @. 
Round do. . 15 @. 
Rump do .25 @. 
Rib, roast .12 @. 
Chuck rib 06 @. 
Liver. 8 @. 

Lamb— 
hind qr, ¥ 17 @. 20 
fore qr. ¥ bh 10 @. 12 
Lard, leaf, ¥bB8 @. 9 
Tried, ...9@. 10 


Meats--Salt, 


Pork, hams, 13 @. 14 
Bacon, ¥ b . @. il 
Shoulders, 74@. 8 
Salt, ¥ tb .10@. ll 

Beef, corned, 6 @. 10 Bologna, ¥?b @. 8 
Smoked, ¥ 20 @. 25 |Tripe,¥bh . 8 @. 15 

Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 

Cod, dry, ¥ b.8 @. 10 Salt, ¥ kit 350 @ 500 

Clams, ¥ gall . @. 60 |Lobster,¥b.. @. 18 

Green turtle,¥ib @. 20 |Oysters—Com.stew 

Halibut,sm, ¥ hb @. 17 ¥ gall . .120 @ 140 

Herrings, do. dz @. 20 |Salmon,sm. 20 @. 30 
Scaled, ¥ box @,. 35 | Tongues and Sounds— 

Mackerel— oe pickled. «. @. 124 


Salt, each 
Fish--F resh. 

Bass,striped,h17 @. 20 | Flounders,tb . 
Blue fish, th. . @- 15 | Haddock, ¥ &. 
Butter fish,  . @. 12 | Halibut, ¥ & 15 
Cod, # th . 2 8 |Mackerel, ea 10 
pickled, ¥ b. 8 | Perch, th doz 

¥ ib. 2 
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25 
18 
28 
20 
10 
10 
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6 
17 
10 
- 20 
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tongues, 15 | Pickerel, ¥ tb 1 , 
liver oil, 50 |Salmon, . . . 
Crabs,. . 25 |Shad, # th. . » © 


Cusk, ¥ 8 Roe, ¥ bh ... @30 
Eels, ¥ tb 12 | Trout, brookb40 @. 60 


&LELHEBS 


@. 
@. 
@. 
pt @. 
e @. 
° @. 
‘ @. 


WHOLESALE MARKETS. 


Ail prices and remarks apply to Boston unless 
otherwise stated. 


Business continues generally in very good con- 
dition; reactions in speculations, ‘‘booms” in cof- 
fee and wheat have caused a number of heavy fail- 
ures, and some excitement in a few cities, but this. 
is outside of straight business. The country gen- 
erally is prosperous, crops are looking well; every 
one that wants work is busy. The weather is 
bracing, and grumbling should be reduced to a 
minimum. Our New York reporter, G. S. Palmer, 
wholesale commission merchant, 166 Reade St., 
writes: ‘The week thus far has been a busy one, 
and a large business doing in all kinds of fruit, 
wether being warmer and the demand increasing.” 


Apples.—There are but few apples in the mar- 
ket and but little demand for them. The export 
trade in apples has been about the same the past 
winter as the year before. The location of the 
trade, however, has been changed. The ship- 
ments from New York have fallen off very much, 
while there has been a corresponding increase of 
shipments from Boston, Portland and Montreal. 
The export trade from Montreal in all lines of pro- 
duce has increased very much of late. 

The best russets $3 50@450; common stock, 
$2.50@3. Choice evaporated are quoted at 12@16 
cts; Sun-dried apples are quiet at 5@7 cents; old 
2a4c. 

New York:—Choice baldwin apples $3 to $3 50 
per bbl: russet, etc., $250 to $3; evaporated ap- 
ples, fancy 15 to 16c; sun-dried 44 to 64c. 

Ashes—Pots at 44@5c; pearls at 5} @6c ¥ tb. The 
sales have been unusually large. 

Barley.—Quotations are maintained at 70 to 
80c for Canada. In Chicago 50 to 58 cents. The 
market is improving. 

Beans.—There has been but little change in 
the condition of the market for the past week. 
Prices are well up and there is no general call 
except for the best York State small hand picked 
pea bean, the marrow pea, mediums and yellow 
‘eyes. The small pea bean is regarded as the best. 

We quote choice small N. Y. hand-picked pea 
$1 85@1 95 ¥ bush; choice N. Y. large hand-picked 
do $1 80@1 90; small Vt. hand-picked pea $1 95@ 
200; choice screened do $150@170; hand-picked 
medium $1 80@185; choice screened do $1 50@ 
170; choice improved Fn eyes $i 65@1 75. 
Canned peas 80@90c. Green peas $115@1 25 ¥ 
bnsh for choice Western; 75c@95 for Northern. 
my | prices 10c higher. 

New York:—Choice beans, marrow, $2 00@2 10. 
Medium $1 75@180. White kidney $1 70@1 80; red 
$165@175. Pea $1 80. 

Beef, Fresh—The market has undergone a 
slight improvement. Trade is better. Prices are 
higher. The season of grass fed beefis near, and 
itis the general opinion that prices are to bea 
little higher. 

We quote choice steers, 74@7jc ¥ ; good 
steers, 7c; light, 6@64c; choice heavy hinds 
10@1le; good do, 9@94c; heavy fores, 44@5c; sec- 
ond quality, 4@44c; rumps, 11@13c; rounds 7@8c; 
loins 14@16. 

Beef, Packed—The market for packed meats 
has been ruling fair with unchanged rates. 

We quote prices of extra family beef, $10@10 50 
¥ bbl; extra mess, $9; beef hams, $22; tripe, 
half bbls, $3 50. 

Boots and Shoes.—Nearly all the country 
merchants have gone home, having left generous 
orders behind them. There has been a very sharp 
competition among the manufacturers and their 
agents, and never have the buying traders ever 
obtained so much for their money. Boots and 
shoes are remarkably cheap, the styles are hand- 
some and the workmanship excellent. Such goods 
are to be sold all over the country the coming sea. 
Son. So if the farmer does not get a very heav 
price for all the productions he may have to sell, 
he will not have to pay out much money for his 
shoe leather, and that is qu'te an item where there 
is a large fomily. Leather goods are as low as 
they ought to be, and quite as low as vg! can be 
and allow anything like Socont prices for hides and 
bark. Such low prices were never known. There 
is a chance for afew more shoemakers from the 
here” to get work at the Worcester county shoe 


Butter.— Receipts of the week, 22,859 pkgs 


and 2484 boxes. Last week’s receipts 24,443 pkgs 
and 2018 bcxes. 

There is no great change in the butter market. 
Last week there was an advance of about one 
cent a pound, and that was made rather on re- 
ports received from the country and from the con- 
dition ot other markets rather than from any im- 
provement in the trade here. Just about the time 

rices made an advance buyers held off and for a 

ew days sales have been rather light. Northern 
butter is coming in good and it finds the quickest 
sale. Creamery butter brings a much larger price 
than the best dairy butter, ayd the more cream- 
eries established the better for the farmer. Poor 
people in the cities live largely on dairy butter be- 
cause they can get it cheaper, so while there is 
likely to be a steady demand for that article, the 
rice must keep low. Creamery butter is such as 
8 churned, salted and packed in a creamery, made 
either from the cream obtained by setting the milk 
at the creamery or from cream gathered from the 
farms and sold at the creamery Such butter 
brings the highest price. Imitation creamery is 
such as is churned by the dairyman, but saited, 
worked, packed and sold from the creamery. 

Dairy butter is that churned, salted and packed 
by the dairyman and offered for sale in the original 

ackages. Ladle packed is such as is collected in 
ts various shapes, stylee and qualities from the 
small farmers, and then resalted, reworked and 
repacked by the shipper. Now afew words as to 
the quality of butter that those who have it to sell 
may judge ofits class. Extra butter must be fine 
and fresh, perfect and uniform, good for the sea- 
son made propery salted, and of uniform package. 
The last item quite important. Extra firsts are 
such as are justalittle below the extras. Then 
there comes the several other grades in order, each 
a little less than the other. They are firsts, extra 
seconds, seconds, thirds, poor butter and grease 
butter. Ordinary, home made, country farm house 
butter which is pretty good in grain but tastes a 
little on top and sides, of various salt flavors and 
in various shapes and styles is classed with thirds. 
It is no fault with those who make it. It is be- 
cause they work against great odds, not having the 
modern machinery and means for making it. 
Housewives do better to send their milk to the 
creamery. 

The best brands of Western creamery are quoted 
at 18 to 19 cents, second quality at from 16 to 17 
cent; imitation creamery 14@16 cents. Vermont 
creamery 18 to 20c, dairy 16 to 18c. Baker’s butter 
9 


910c. 

In Chicago, Elgin creamery is steady at 17 cts. 
At St. Albane, general price 15 to 17 cents; select- 
ed 18 to 19 cents. 

New York:—Receipts are heavy from the West 
and prices higher and 20c is the top today for fancy 
creamery, with choice dairy, half firkin tubs and 
pails, 18@19c, and good 14@léc. 

Cheese. — Receipts of the week 3782 boxes, 
and 1 barrel, against 4772 boxes and 0 barrels 
last week. 

The cheese market has been rather quiet, Buy- 
ers have seemed inclined to wait for fuli stocks to 
select from. Cheese that comes in early in the 
season has a very wide range as to quality with a 
strong tendency to the poor. Ifthere is any realwant 
today it is for more choice cream lots. Extra cheese 
are the full cream, factory made, perfect in flavor, 
close made, fine texture, well cured, uniform color 
and perfect surface. So you see the requirements 
are very exacting. 

We quote Northern choice new 10@104c ; common 
grades 8 to 10 cts;Vhio and Western9@104c. ; 

In Liverpool, the market is quoted at 54 shil- 


ngs. 

New York :—Fancy, 10 to 1054c; prime to good 
9 to 10 cents. 

Coal.—The anthracite coal trade has an increas- 
ed demand. Freights continue at the lowest 
rates. Nova Scotia coal is in increasing demand, 
and prices are a little higher than last year. 
Dealers consider this a good time to stock up, as 

rices are very low and not likely to be any lower. 
-ublic institutions and factories as well as fam- 
ilies would do well tv put in their year’s stock right 
away. The production of coal is larger ‘than one 
year ago. 

The retail prices are as follows: white ash 
stove, $5.00@5.50; Lehigh stove, $5.50@5.75; 
Franklin stove, $7 00. 

Coffee.—There has been a great break in the 
coffee market and prices have fallen away down 
again. Rios have declined 3 cents. Boston boasts 
of no coffee exchange, and hence does not offer 
that inducement to speculation offered elsewhere. 
There is, of course, some speculation here through 
the New York exchange, and those so engaged 
have felt the pinch with the others. The increased 
demand for coffee and the reported short crop3 ad- 
vanced the price of coffee very rapidly. The Bos- 
ton importers gained a= | by it, the profits of 
some of them standing high in the thousands. 
Said one of them: ‘‘We could stand a loss now, 
perhaps, as well as any time. We have covered 
them by profits.” 

It must not be understood, however, that this 
sudden break in the exchange prices means a cor- 
responding one in the a tual purchase prices. 
There is a radical difference between legitimate 
trading in coffee and the operations of the specula- 
tors. Said one: “It makes a vast difference 
whether you are handling real kernals or paper 
coffee. Itis the latter the exchange has so sent 
down.” Speculation tends ona rising market to 
increase the demand and to lock up large quanti- 
ties of coffee. It also may have a reverse effect on 
a falling market. While it influences, it does not 
dominate prices. Dealers who hald the gooda be- 
lieve them to have a real value and so refuse to 
sell on the basis of the exchange market. 

Quoted prices, raw, Mocha, # tb, 26@31c; old 
Gov. Java, 24@27c; Maracaibo, 22@26c; Rio, 
19@2\c, the bulk of sales bring about 20 cts. 

Corn—The trade in corn has been steady with 
prices unchanged. Corn is a staple article. Its 
consumption is on the increase and its production 
too large to have its prices effected much by specu- 
lation. It is worth for consumption all it now 
costs. 

We quote high mixed 52@53c; steamer yellow 
52@524c; good no grade 50@51c; best yellow 53@ 
54 cents. 

Corn at Chicago 38¢ ; NewYork 49c. 

tg pg of the week 9998 cases, 45 
bbls, 35 boxes. Last week’s receipts 10,059 cases, 
127 barrels, 4 boxes. 

There has been a great change in the egg busi- 
ness. The down-east country people have caught 
on to the plan of putting eggs into cold storage 
themselves. They have put up large cold storage 
establishments, and are putting away lots of eggs. 
Tpis they can do at a less price than it can be done 
here in Boston, as rents of course are only nomi- 
nal while ice can be had for the cutting. So those 
down-east fellows have rather the best of the egg 
as and a great deal of other business as 
well. 

We quote Eastern and Northern fresh 14@15c. 
Western 12 to 15 cents in large lots. Duck eggs 
léc; goose eggs 20 cents, 

New York:—Receipts are moderate and prices 
are firm. State, Penn. and Canada fresh 16 to 17c. 
Fancy white leghorn 20 cts. 

Fish.—During the past week the fish market 
has been dull. Fresh halibut is plenty and prices 
have been firm. The receipts of confish have been 
la-ger. The supply of mackerel has been fully 
equalto the demand, Pickeled cod and indeed 
pickeled fish generally are in good demand for the 
country trade and at very reasonable prices. The 
trade in boneless cod is increasing. 

Dry and pickled: cod pickled bank, $350@3 75 
¥ cwt; Georges $3 25@4 0); pollock, $2 00@3 00; 
mackerel, No 1, # bb1 $13@15; No 2, $10@12; No 
3, $849; herring No. 1¥box,8@9c; pickled, bbl, 
$4 00@4 50; California salmon $16 ¥ bol. 


Flour and Meal.—Movements in the flour 
market have been rather light as the millers 
and the buyers have been so far apart in their 
prices. Buyers do not want to pay any more than 
they have done and are fighting hard against it. 
Millers, however, have to pay more for their 
wheat, so they can not sell at former prices and 
make a fair profit in manufacturing flour. The 
great break in wheat makes the whole market only 
nominal and great sales could not be forced at any 
concessions. 

We quote round car lots from mills: fine and 
superfine $2 50@% 25; extras, $3 50@4 00; bakers 
$4 25@4 65; winter wheat stra ght rollers $ 4 50@ 
465; patents $4 90@5 15; $4 20@4 35 Mich. stone. 
Canada flour $4 25@4 75. Corn meal $2 35@2 75; 

ranulated $300; Rye flour $3 00@3 25; oatmeal 

00@5 90. 

Fruit—Bananas have arrived in large quanti- 
ties and the prices have ruled exceedingly low in 
cargo lots. Indeed they have sold at retail at 
prices astonishingly low. The Aspinwalls have 
sold at $2 to #300 per bunch; Jamaicas at $1 to 
$175; Baracoa at $1 00 to $137. Florida oranges 
range from $3 50 to $5; Messina and Palermo sell 
at $2@3 50. 

Choice lemons sell from $3 to $4; ordinary $1@2. 
Pineapples sell at from $8@$12 per 100. Cape 
Cod cranberries sell for $13 and $14 per barrel 
with very light receipts. Strawberries have been 
pouring in by the cargo and car loads almost hour 
ly. Long Istand and Jersey berries have sold best. 
Prices ranging from 10@12 cents. Strawberries 
have been peddled out on the streets the past week 
at 10 cents a box, and three boxes for a quarter. 
Massachusetts berries sell at 12 to l5c. 

New Yerk:—Strawberries selling from 6@8c ¥ 
quart, and few fancy marks from Up-River have 
brought as high as 20@25c. Gooseberries 6 to 7c. 


Hay and Straw.—Hay is firm for choice 
pressed, but ordinary kinds are dull and are sold 
only at low figures. There is not much first best 
hay in the ma-ket, and those who have it on hand 
would do well to ship itat once. Winter pressed 
hay goes slow. Rye straw is steady. Clover and 
mixed hay sells readily at $10@12. 

Choice prime hay, $18 00@20; fair to good, $144 
17 00, poor to ordinary, $10@13; east swale, $8g9. 
Rye straw, choice, $14@15 00; oat straw, $748. 
The total receipts of hay and straw for the week 
were 333 cars, against 202 cars last week. 

New York :—There is a continued good demand 
for prime hay and selling from 60 to 80c ¥ cwt.; 
straw 55 to 65c. 

Hides and Leather—The leather market is 
rather slow, manufacturers taking just what they 
need and no more. As prices are so very low there 
is no reasoa why the large manufacturers should 
not stock up, ay 7 that they don’t believe it is 
going to be any higher at present. Tanners are 

up a large amount of leather and the stock 
on hand is unusually large. There is the greatest 
call for heavy stock in men’s wear, and for choice 


i 





stock in ladies wear. There isa Suapias of —_ 
leather. Priceslower. Trade in foreign hides has 








been fair for this season of the year. Domes 
hides dull and down. eet: 

Sole, hemlock, 20@22c for choice and cominon ; 
damaged and poor 14@20c; Union 29@31c; Rough, 
choice 26@27c; light 23@24c; others, 23@24c; belt- 
ing and harness, 26@32c; calf skins, 32@38c. Fin- 
= ee first ag grain, 15@18c; glove, 

@loc;, wax, 16@17c; brogan 17@20c; 7@ 
190; calf skins, 70g803. ro 

Hops.—Choice 1886 Eastern and New York, 
18c; common to medium do, 10@1l6c; good to 
choice 1885, 8@1le. Trade continues quiet. Steady 
customers and regular orders. Same amount and 
same price. 


Honey.—Honey is selling all the way from 9 
to 12c per th according to quality, fancy single 
= 13c. Beeswax 21 to 23c. New York, honey 

@lle. 


Junk.—Folded newspapers 1 cent; old pa . 
old books 14c; white rags 3c@4c; old beans or aid 
toy a ; Old lead 4c; copper 10c; rubber shoes 


Lumber.—There is considerable building going 
on, which creates a special demand for builder's 
stock. There is also a scarcity of supply beginning 
to be felt and prices are tending upwards. Things 
continue bad down East. Inthe winter there is 
either too much snow or not enough; in the spring, 
too, much water or not enough. Now just when 
we had heard of freshets, logs all left onthe banks 
several feet away from the streams and all that 
sort of thing, come reports of low streams and 
threatened drought. Many mills are not now run- 
ning in Maine, some on account of lack of logs, 
others lack of water. The supply of sprue on the 
market continues very limited, and It is a long 
time since the stocks of yards at this season of the 
year have been so low. The New York market 
is in about the same condition as Boston, and deal- 
ers there are short of stock and they have to pa 
high prices to secure any supplies, however small. 
A prominent and thoroughly responsible lumber 
commission merchant remarked: “If I had as many 
as 50 cargoes of good dry lumber here I could eas- 
ily sell them.” 

Hemlock boards are in 
demand at from $13 to 14 for 
and $11@12 for the rough. Clapboards, pine 
extra $50@55; spruce extra $28@30; fair $15@22; 
Shingles, cedar $3 00@ 3 75, spruce $135 @150; 
cypress $5; standard lathes $2 25. Indianna black 
walnut sells at $95@110; ash, $40@15; oak, $40; 
ah $70@80; butternut, $55@60; cypress, $32@ 


exceedingly good 
planed and clipped 


Molasses—There has been a fair demand for 
the grocery grades. Prices remain for Porto 
Rico, 36cts; Barbadoes 25@27c; Cienfuegos, 21@ 
23 cts; New Orleans, 45@48 fancy grades 50@5ic; 
ad pane at 9@llc, with a small stock on the 

1arket. 


Maple Sugar.—Much of the stock in the mar- 
ket is of inferior quality and has to be sold for 
what it will bring. Sold in choice clear cakes 
from 7@8c; in pails and tubs 6@7c; common 
grades of syrup sell at 45 cents; choice sells 
at from 60 to 65¢ per gallcn. 

Mill Feed.—Winter bran $19.50@20; 
$18.50@19; middlings $18@22; cotton 
B24 50. 

Mutton and Veal.—There is more doing in 
spring lambs, and in veals, but there has been 
something of a glut and the stock is not all cleared 
up yet. The best veals, however, find a ready sale 
and at fair prices. It does not pay to send poor 
veal to the Boston market. It is better to dispose 
of it at home, That is, eat what is to poor to sell; 
or what is better, get the veals into good condition 
before preparing them for the market, when all 
can have something nice to eat. Those farmers 
make the most money who produce only good 
meats and good everything. The poor farmer has 
to hunt and fish to help out on a living. They are 
but a little above the Indiaos anyway. 

We quote choice heavy Eastern lambs, 10@12c; 
poor to good, 7@9c; spring lambs 18@20c; Brighton 
mutton 8@9c; Chicago do 6@8c; Eastern veal, 
choice, 6@8 cents; fair to good5 @6c; common and 
poor, 2 to 4 cents. 

New York :—Spring dressed lambs 7 to8 cents; 
Dressed calves are firmer in price and selling from 
7 to 9c. 

Oats.—The market is a little more brisk with 
prices a little off. Fancy clipped oats are in special 
demand, while mixed grades are only nominal. 

We quote receiver’s prices for oats in carload 
lots choice clipped 41 cents; ¢xtra choice 42cts: 
No 1, white, 40@41c; No2 white, 39@40c; mixed 
37 @38c. 

Oleo.—Receipts this week 3310 pkgs, against 3929 
last week. Prices for large tubs 13 cts; small 
boxes l4c. In better demand as hot weather 
comes on. 


Oil.—There is a firm market on cottonseed oil, 
and full prices have been realized. Linseed oil 
has been in brisk demend at higher prices. Lard 
oil is dull and in buyer's favor. Linseed 45452; 
whale crude 30@35 refined 40@48; Sperm, winter, 
80@81; Sperm bleachea 83@86; sperm crude 73; Lard 
winter, ex 58@60; Nos. 1 37@42; Neatsfoot ¥ gal. 
50Q70; Fish oils 25@37; Cotton seed, crude 33@ 
35; refined 44@50; Olive oil 80@82 cents ¥ gal; 
Refined kerosene 6@8c ¥ gal; extra 9@10c; naph- 
tha 10@11 ¥ gal. 

Pork and Lard—The packing operations of 
the West continues much larger than last year. 
Western breeders have been feeding their hogs 
heavily and the stock is now coming forward in 
good quality. It is hardly likely that the prices, 
which have declined slightly, will go any lower in 
the near future. There is a larger request for ex- 
port pork than last year and this is likely to con- 
tinue. The English market in particular is likely 
to be much better even than now. 

We quote: Backs $17 00@17 50; long cuts $16 50 
@17 50; lean ends $17 00@17 50; extra prime pork 
$15 00@15 50; prime mess $17 00@17 50; pork 
lard in tierces 8cts; packages 84@9c; hams 12— 
al2kc; boneless bacon 10@1lc; smoked shoulders 
8a@8ic;freshribs 10@10}c; dressed hogs 7 cents. 


Potatoes.—Receipts, 172 car loads, The sea- 
son for old potatoes is fast approaching its end. 
We understand that while the market has 
sold pretty close here, a’very large surplus is left on 
the farmers’ hands. Farmers will care to feed 
them out to stock or plow up a scurvy pasture 
piece and plant them. The price is well up, but 
sales are rather light. New potatoes are comin 
in fast from the South and are large and good. 
Chenangoes are in fair supply and in good con- 
dition. New Southern potatoes are in fair de- 
mand and sell at from $5 to $6 ¥ barrel. 

We quote extra nice Houlton rose 95 cents ¥ 
bushel; Hebrons, $1@1 10 ¥ bushel; Vermont and 
New York, rose and Hebrons, §0@85c; Burbanks, 
90c; Maine do 95c; eastern prolifics 90c; white 
brooks 85c; Jersey sweet potutoes, $3 00@3 50. 
Eastern chenangoes 85 cts. 

New York:—Prices continue very firm and 
choice rose, burbank and hebron worth from $2 00 
to $3 00 ¥ bbl; new potatoes, Southern $350 to 
$+ 00. 

Poultry and Game.—The receipts have 
been better and trade on the whole has been good 
for June. There is now an increasing supply of 
this year’s chickens coming in, and they are in 
good demand at previous prices. There is but lit- 
tle call for geese, and farmers consider them doubt- 
ful productions. Considering the high price of 
the feathers and the cheapness with which geese 
can be raised, they ought to be as profitable as 
any fowl we have. Turkeys continue extremely 
dull and weak. Old ducks are neglected and of 
poor quality and low. Geese about unsalable at 
any price. 

We quote: Choice Northern turkeys and fowls 
13 to 15 cts; fair to good 10@12c; Western iced 9@ 
10 cents. Spring chickens 25@30c. 

New York :—Iced, in large supply and selling 
slow; turkeys 9 to 10c; fowls 8 to 9c; spring chick- 
ens, dressed, 20 to 25c; live, large, 18 to 22¢e; 
small 17¢; fowls 7 to 8c. There is a liberal supply 
of poultry and selling at low prices. Turkeys, live, 
7c; Game continues active and selling squab from 
$3 00 to 32656 # doz. Golden plover $1 00 to 1 25; 
Snipe $1 00 to 1 50. 

Rye.—Steady demand for this cereal chiefly for 
home use. The market is firm and prices have ad- 
vanced 8 cents. Quotations for New York rye are 
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Selected or choice Northern 
Red tops per sack 50 tbs. 
Western «eseees 
New Jerseys sees 
Clover per bb. 
Ohio wee et Fy ea eee eer aue se Ss 
Michigan ee CP CQ ein ee ee ee oe 
BOW TO ce coe cee nececeosesccen, 
White Dutch.... l6c 
Alsike «cecceces 12¢ 
Lucerne or Alfalfa . 23c 
Hungarian er bush, 48 tbs . 10 
German Millet per bush, 50 
Common ....e-. 
Orchard grass per bush, 14 ths é 
Blue grass, fancy per bush, 14 ths... . 
Rhode Island Bent per bush, 10 tbs .... - 
Soap.—Prices per box for Welcome, $4 30; Iv 
ory, $7 00; French laundry, $3 30; American fam- 
ily, $3 94; Babbitt’s best, $425; Dobbins, $4580; 
Good Will, $4 10; Marsailles, $5 50; Queen, $3 85. 
Sugar.—An important feature of the market 
has been the large receipt of raw sugar. A few 
weeks ago it appeared to be the general impres- 
sion that raw sugars would advance in price, but 
up to this date prices remain the same or a little 
less. Refined sugars have been a little higher with 
light trade, since the country merchants evidently 
do not like the high prices and are disposed to 
wait for a downward turn. 
Prices powdered, —j; coffee crush, 44 @5c; 
yellow 4@44c. Brown 34 to4; Wholesale grocers’ 
price for granulated given at 6 cents. 


Spices—The spice market is quiet. Nutmegs 
are strong and higher. Pepper is firm, and cloves 
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are alittle up. Cassia ¥ th 7@8c; cloves, 28@32c; 
ginger, 5@6; pimento, 5@7c; black pepper, 18@24c; 
nutmegs, 60@75c. 

Tallow.—The British prices of tallow are now 
at a very low point and it is very low here. Coun- 
try tallow has only a slow sale for 14@2 cents for 
rough and 34@4 cents for rendered. 


Teas.—Large _—— of the new crop of Ja- 

ans have arrived and are of fine quality. Such 

ots are readily disposed of at 45 cents, or about two 
cents per pound higher than last year. The teas 
usually sold in the country stores are but little bet- 
ter than the lowest price quoted. Teas bought 
for 20 to 30 cents are sold from 50 to 60 cents. 

Formosa 25@28c; fine 35@45c, choicest 50@60c, 
Gunpowder # tb 25@55c; Imperial 24@45c; Hy- 
son 17@35c; Young Hyson 15 to 40c; Hyson Skin 
23@30c; Souchong 15@58c; Olong 15@40c; Japan 
18@23c; choicest 45c; Amoy 16@25c. 

Truck.—The prices obtained for truck this year 
are quite satisfactory, and are fairly remunerative. 
The crop in most lines of Southern stock has come 
in rather light. The Southern gardeners are now 
irrigating their lands and their crops are more 
sure and much larger. Norfolk truck is coming 
forward quite freely. 

We quote cabbage, native, # bbl, $125@200; 
beets # bush, $150; Norfolk turnip $200@3 00 
¥ hundred bunches; Cape Cod do $350¥ bbl; 
Hubbard squash $3 50 ¥ bbl; native onions # bbl, 
$3 00; Bermuda onions per crate $1 25; carrots # 
bush, 1 50; lettuce 15@25 # doz; spinach 35 ¥ 
bush; native dandelions, 23 ¥ bushel; parsnip 
$200; rhubarb 1@3c; Florida cucumbers $1 25 
# crate; asparagus $75@100; peas $425 per 
barrel. 

New York:—There is a very large supply of 
onions and selling Bermuda at $1 25 # crate; oe 
Orleans $1 25 to 1 50 # sack choice stock, Aspar- 
agus $1 00 to 3 25 # dozen; Beans $100 to 125¥ 
crate; peas $1 50 to 250 # crate; Tomatoes $1 50 
@175 ¥ bushel crate. Cucumbers, Fla. and Sav., 
$100@2 00. Squash 75c@$1 50. Cabbage $1 25 per 
crate; Water melons 25 to 35 cents each. 

Wheat.—There has been a great break in 
wheat. New Englanders rejo'ce at the fall. We 
hope it willbe permanent. Some idea of the col- 
lapse in the price of wheat can be guessed from 
the following figures: The cornered option of June 
wheat sold last week up to 943 It sold as lately 
as Tuesday morning at 924c; The collapse in July 
was not so serious, for there was some doubt 
whether there was really to be acorner in July. 
But July wheat sold one day last week at 87 cts, 
and Tuesday morning it opened at 833 cts, sold as 
low as 73 cents,and probably lower when the 
panic was at its height. At Milwaukee on Tues- 
day last such wild excitement was astonishing to 
even old dealers. Everybody wanted to sell and no 
one wanted to buy. Prices are nowin avery un- 
settled condition. 

Wool—Prices are higher in the West than 
Eastern manufacturers will pay. Boston dealers are 
not over anxious to sell as they could 
not replenish their stocks if they did. Manufac- 
turers feel that they are the real buyers, and that 
if they do not care to pay the price asked, they can 

et their wool for what they want to pay. Again, 
ifthe high prices of Western wool continues the re- 
sult will be large importations of foreign and Eng- 
lish combing wools, also of Australian and Monte- 
video wools, In Texas wools sell for from 20@22c; 
Kentucky, 28@3lc; Missouri, 27@29c; Colorado, 
20c. The farmers of New Hampshire are now be- 
ing paid 23 and 23 cents for good lote. Farmers 
would do well to consign their wool, if they have 
large and good lots,to some reliable commission 
house in Boston, rather than to sell to some spec- 
ulator. Wools that are quoted at 28 cents here 
ought to net the farmer who consigns them about 
25 cents. The commission, freight, truckage and 
use Ot money invested would amount to about 24 
or3centsa pound. The New Hampshire farmer 
can afford to keep sheep so long as he can sell good 
washed medium wool at 25 cents, and can make 
money atit too. Western wools are held alittle 
too high and will have to come down. Freights 
are not now sufficiently high to seriously inter- 
fere with trade. The interference comes from 
those Western deaJers who have bought up large 
stocks to speculate on, It is not the farmers who 
are holding the wool, but the infernal gambling 
speculators who are no better than robbers. 

Kodliff & Eaton, 102 Federal street, quote as fol- 
lows: Fine unwashed Northern wool 20 to 22c; 
coarse 21 to 23c; medium 26 to 28c; fine wasbed 
Northern 28 to 30c; coarse 24 to 25c; medium 32 to 
33c; Michigan 30c; Eastern pulled, ‘‘a’’ super 35 to 
42; ‘*b’” super, 30 to 32c. 

Messrs. Fenno Bros. & Childs 117 Federal street, 

ive us the following quotations: Fine unwashed 

fermont 21@22c; New Hampshire ditto 21@22c; 
washed ditto 29@30; medium unwashed Vermont 
and New Hampshire 26@28c; washed 34@36c; 
choice Maine super pulled 42@45c. 


LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


At Watertown and Brighton. 


Reported meet for the NEw ENGLAND FARM- 
ER, BY GEO. J. FOX. 





GENERAL REMARKS.—The market for live 
stock was generally satisfactory to the dealers. 
We conclude that if a seller gets all he expects for 
his stock he should be satisfied or he would not 
have started them for market knowing what the 
market was a week ago. Prices were generally 
sustained on cattle. The best large bunch of 
Northern oxen were bought in by W. Ricker & 
Son; some of their own feeding and they were 
nice; they had an offer of 5jc live weight, but re- 
fused. Northern sheep market steady and were 
sold earlv. We found a firm veal calf market, 
and sales largely from 4} to 5}c per th; some selec- 
tions changed hands at 54c, with a few odd head 
at 5jc. The market for fat hogs rules steady in 
values with not as large Western supply as some 
weeks. About 2500 hogs are daily slaughtered at 
East Cambridge and Belmont. A great chance 
for an improved milch cow trade. Live poultry ar- 
rives more freely. Prices steady. 

FOREIGN TRADE —Shipments of cattle this 
week are for Liverpool and London, such as 
sailed from this port. Of the 1944 head all for the 
former market except 420 head. With increased 
arrivals for the past two or three weeks we note a 
sharp decline in values equal to 1@1jc per th. We 
quote prices at 10}c@1lc per pound as cabled to 
home exporters. During the week three steamers 
have sailed loaded heavy with cattle. The re- 
turns to exporters do not give encouragement 
for large shipments. Steamer Norseman for Liv- 
erpool iook out 927 head, of these 324 head were 
from Canada, by F. H. Walker & Son; 400 West- 
ern cattle by A. N. Monroe; 203 do by J. A. Hath- 
away ; steamer Virginia, for Liverpool 597 head, by 
M. Goldsmith; steamer Borderer for London 420 
cattle by A. N. Monroe. 


AMOUNT OF STOCK AT MARKET, 

Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veails. 

This week,. « .2,755 12,151 140 14,438 1,420 

Last week .. «2,460 10,367 210 19,528 2,160 

lyrago,June 16, 2.333 7,395 250 16,464 1,738 

Horses, 50 

CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL 

STATES 


: Cattle. Sheep. 


*eees 


Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine...» 73 mim Mrcste = oa 
N. Hampshire 34 125 | Western . . 1,291 11,748 
Vermont .. 85 113 | Canada... 400 
Massachusetts 72 133 | N. Brunswick — 
New York .. 7 —— 

Total «es eee eee oo 0 0 0 24005 12,151 


CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &c. 

Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Fitchburg . 1,487 1,570] Eastern... 71 25 
Lowell .. 20 56 | Old Colony. . 
Bos. & Alb’y1,326 10,500 | On fo’t & boats 52 


N.Y.&N.E. ome 
Total «eeerseve eee o2sod 12,151 


DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 


Maine— 
Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veals. 


H. B. Thurston 
F. H. Coolidge & 
™ W. Thompson 
“j.Merrill .. 
‘. Libby & Son 
Stranger... eee. 
New Hampshire— 
Aldrich & Johnson... 1 
Breck & Wood. .« «e+. 2 
eee 2 
Vermont— 
W. Ricker & Son... 5 
R. G. Kimball .... 10 
J.B. Remick. » + «+ 
A.J. Piper. seeee 
A. Worthen ee 
R. E. French & Co. . 
A. Williamson . . 
. 


Son . 


'G. H. Sprigg. . 


¥.S. Kimball , 
N. K. Campbell 
C. P. Burke a 
W.A. Farnham ,. 
A.A. Pond. ..-. 
Hall & Seaver ..o-s 
L. W. Engrem ..-s - 
M.G. Flanders .. - 
Massachusetts— 
J. 8. Hemry .-+cece 22 
W.H. Bardwell 2... 
Scattering ..s1+«-+ee- 50 
New York— 
. . . . . . . 0 
Canada— 
F. H. Walker & Son .. 
Western— 
Farrell & Nagle «++» 
Farrell & McFlynn . 
J. B. Thomas 
M. Goldsmith . 
G. A. Sawyer oe 
Hollis & Co. ee 


W. Fisher 
400 


597 


1065 


A. N. Monroe 
369 


J. A. Hathaway 





BEEF CATTLE. 


The arrivals of cattle at Watertown was avove 
an average weeks supply. We found 1580 head 
yarded, the bulk from the West and Canada were 
of good size and quality; Some were bought in- 
tentionally for the foreign market and have before 
this been put aboard tho English steamers bound 
for the other side of the Atlantic; Such cattle as 
this country sends over being of such good quality 





should be appreciated and pay well for the ship- 
pigg; Western arrivals for home ——— giving 
th® extreme weighis, will range from 1150@1750tbs 
to a bullock, and for several car loads $5 40 # cwt 
live weight, was obtained. 

Prices this week are unchanged; if any change, 
it was in this way : the quality petter for rates paid. 
A few fancy country cattle changed hands at 7c ¥ 
ib, dressed weight, including hide, tallow and 
dressed beef, the offal not included. At Brighton 
we noticed sales to butchers as high as $5.40, most 
of the cattle being sold between $4.80 and $5.25, 
live weight 

We expect a fair demand for cattle next week. 
The weather has been such as to help the beef 
trade in the city. 

Sales of cattle at Union Market: 2 oxen weigh- 
ing live 2490fbs at 4c L W and $1 added, the sale by 
R. G. Kimball. Sales of 2 six-year-old oxen of 
choice quality, fed by Mrs. L. Fowler of Royalton, 
Vt The home weight was 3670tbs at 7c D W, sent 
in to sell by W. A. Farnham on commission. 

Sales of 18 Western steers av 1250tbs at $4 80; 18 
do av 1750tbs at $5 40. 17 do av 1600tbs at $5 40; 11 
do av 1450Ibs at $500; 33 do av 1540tbs at 5}c; 11 do 
av 1250tbs at 54c; 10 do av 122%tbs at $487; 4 do av 
1150tbs at 5c; 4 do av 1150tbs at $480 by J. A, 
Hathaway. 

Brighton arrivals are ample for the demand, The 
beef cattle being sold to butchers are now giving 
special satisfaction as regards the quality. The 
beef is rich and cuts up to advantage and are fairly 
light shrinkers. The beef has a good look and 
stands up well and commends itself to the retailer. 
We found the demand just fair, not active. .« 

A few sample sales at Brighton.—12 steers, av. 
1250 ths at 5jc live; 10 steers, av 1294 tbs at $5 15; 5 
do, av 1202 ths at $5 10; 4 do, av 1313 tbs at $5 20; 
19 do, av 1300 ths at $5 20; 5 do, av 1150 ths at $5 05; 
5 do, av 1200 ths at $5 10 by Farrell & McFinn; 16 
steers, av 1295 tbs at $495; 15 do, av 1141 tbs at 
$4 80; 18 do, av 1365 ths at $5 20; 22 do, av 1340 
at $5 15; 24 do, av 1460 ths at 5jc by A. N. Monroe. 


Prices of dressed weight on northern cattle: 
Good oxen$6 50 @$6 75 | Second qual.@5 50 @5 75 
Fair to good5 00 @ 6 25 | Third quality4 00 @4 50 

Few pairs premium bullocks. . . . $— —@7 00 


The prices, live weight, on Western cattle were: 
Extra. . . $500 @512 | Lighttofair®. . @4 65 
G’d toprime4 75 @487 | Slim ....-+.- @450 

A few lots of premium steerscost . .525 @6550 


WORKING OXEN AND STORE CATTLE. 


Maine is the champion State to turn out the 
right stamp of oxen for work. An order to any 
one of our Maine drovers with plenty of cash to 
back it up, (not extravagant rates but good living 
returns,) draws to market some of the handsom- 
est working oxen one would desire for any kind of 
hard labor. This week C. H. Merrill sent in by I. 
C. Libby & Son two pairs of the right mould for 
granite edge work, weighing per pair 4500 ths and 
girthing plump 7 ft 10 in, well matched and handy. 
It would seem a hard matter to duplicate them. 
Very handsome and good on a walk. The two 
pairs were sold at $435,and worth the money. 
The demand for working oxen seems to be about 
over. 

Sales of 2 cattle to dress 2100ths at 7c,a fancy 
pair, by M. G. Flanders. 

17 steers of three years old av live 1150tbs at $4 80, 
about 7c D W by Breck & Wood. 

Prices: working oxen per pair $100@175. Year- 
lings, $8 50@18; 2-year-olds, $14@28; 3-year-olds, 
$24@40. 

NEW MILCH COWS AND SPRINGERS. 


The demand has not improved and prices are 
easy when compared with sales four weeks ago. 
Common cows abound and not wanted to any ex- 
tent, some, however, ure bought, the intent of 
buyer to feed well and try to bring them up in 
their milking qualities. P. W. Thompson & Son 
sold 9 milch cows at a range from $40@55. 1.C. 
Libby & Son sold 3 of his best, well selected at $50 
per head; 4 fair cows for milk at $35 per head. C. 
H. Merrill sold a selected lot of 4 head at $45 each. 

The demund for milch cows does not as yet im- 
prove. Sales of a lot of 22 head of milch cows as 
follows: 3 do at $60 each; 2 at $55; 4 do a $50; 
all the above were choice. 3 nice cows for milk at 
$48 each; 3 at $45; 2 do at $4250 each, balance 
sold from $25@40 by J. S. Henry. Sales of 1 milch 
heifer at $35; 2 new milch cows at $40 each by I, 
C. Libby & Son. Sales of 1 milch cow $40; 1 do at 
$55; 1do at 45; 1 do at $40; 3 do at $45 each. 2 
springers at $35 each by J. Meloy. Sales of 2 milch 
cows $55 each; 2do at $4750 each; 2 do at $45 
each. A lot of 4 milch cows at $45 per head; 2 do 
at $50 each; 1 at $42 and 1 at $47 by Wm. Scol- 
lanes. Sales were made by F. H. Coolidge & Son 
in milch cows, some 20 head, at prices correspond. 
ing to last week. J.B. Remick had several milch 


cows from $45@55. 
Prices: mulch cows, fair to good, $25@38; extra 


$40 @50; fancy $50@80. 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


The source of supply was largely from our West- 
ern states, which cost delivered here 4j@5jc for 
eheep and $4 00@6 00 ¥ head for spring lambs. 
But Vittle doing in Northern flocks this week, a 
small lot of Eastern lambs put upon the market. 
A fair mutton trade may be expected in the city 
this week as the supply of veal will be lighter. A 
small lot of sheep av, 70 tbs, were sold at 5c by R. 
E. French & Co.; 25 spring lambs av, 56 tbs at 74c, 
by I. C. Libby; 31 sheep and yearlings weighing 
2060 tbs, at 44c,4 spring lambs, av 55 tbs at 8c tb, 
by W. A. Farnham; 53 sheep weight 4140 tbs, at 
43c, some spring lambs, av, 76 tbs at 84c ¥ Ib, by 
Hollis & Co.; 74 yearlings av, 47 ths, at 4jc, 36 
yearlings and sheep av 52 tbs at 4c tb, by Breck & 
Wood. 

Prices—Sheep and lambs in lots 2@5} c ¥ tb or 
$2 00@5 25 # head. Lambs 4$@5jc. Spring lambs 
$3@6 cach. 

VEAL CALVES. 

A firm market and arrivals diminishing. Good 
veals selling at 54@5jc. To bring the latter price 
selections must be made. R. E. French & Co. 51 
head, 7520tbs at 54c. C. H. Merrill 29do av 120tbs 
at 5ic. I. C. Libby & Son 43 av 120tbs at 5ic. P. 
W. Thompson & Son 11 calves av 100tbs at $5 per 
head. 

Prices: Veal calves, 2}@5jc. 


SWINE. 


No visible change worthy of note. A few pigs 
required each week. Sucking pigs selling from 
$2@3 each. The 14,000 head of Western fat hogs 
were received at 54@6c live. 

Prices :—Western Hogs 54@6c, live; Northern 
dressed 6}@64c. Store pigs 8@13c bb. 

LIVE POULTRY. 

2 tons weight for the week, mixed lots 10 cents. 

Spring chickens 25c ¥ tb. 
HIDES, &c. 

HipEs, TALLOW, PELTS, &C.—Brighton hides, 
—@7c; country do, heavy —@é6jc, lighi—@6c; cow- 
hides, —@éc ¥ tb; calf skins —@7c¥ tb. Tallow 
Brighton, 24@3c; country, 14@2c. Dairy skins 10@ 
25c ea. Lamb skins, 50@60e ea. Sheared skins, 
15@30c. 

CHICAGO CATTLE MARKET. 


CHICAGO, June 14.—Cattle — Receipts, 95000 
shipments 2000 head; market lower; shipping 
steers; $3 60@4 70; stockers and feeders $2@3 50; 
cows, bulls and mixed $1 75@3 25; Texas cattle 
$2 75@3 90; Hogs—receipts 16,000 head ; shipments 
5000; market active and higher; rough and mixed 
$4 80@5 25; packing and shipping $505@5 35; light 
$4 80@5 25; skips $3 25@4 80. Sheep—Receipts 3000 
head; shipments 200; market active and higher; 
natives, $3@440; Western, $3 004420; Texans 
$2 50@4 40; lambs $1 50@3 50 ¥ head. 


HORSE MARKET. 


There is no diminution of supply and the dis- 
posals are large. The market is not quite as ac- 
tive as the first of the month. The number of 300 
a week is Still sold at the combination sale stable; 
on Saturday last 72 head were sold at auction from 
$100 up to 237,50 head. At Russells sale stable 
the trade is yery good and prices fairly sustained. 
Sales of 60 head ty A the week. T. Fisher of 
Northern N. Y., with 9 head that were all drivers, 
weighing from 1000@1100 tbs, all broke to single 
harness: no matched pairs, prices from $200@300 
each, but of excellent quality. I. R. Simmons of 
Ohio with 18 head; 8 were big 1400@1700 tbs, Nor- 
mans of 5@7 years, well broke mostly to single 
harness; a nice pairof browns of 2000 bs, fairly 
well matched and nice team at $800; a nice driving 
brown, of nice form and action weight 925 tbs, at 
$300, trot in 3 minutes; Welch & Halls sale stable, 
sale of 80 head the past7 days from Sunday to 
Sunday; Some streeters, drivers and heavy horses, 
sales from $160@250, at International Horse Ex- 
change; sales of over 100 head, for the week; J. 
F. Thompson of Ontario, a nice lot $105@200. 


BONDS AND STOOKS. 


Reported expressly for this paper, by CorpDLty, 
YounG & FULLER, 121 Devonshire St., Boston, 


The Boston stock market has been inactive and 
somewhat weak in sympathy with the decline in 
New York, though prices bave been, on the whole, 
better maintained here. Atchison sold up to 1193 
losing most of the advance later. The feeling on 
this stock. however, is still strongly in favor of 
higher prices. Earnings continue to show a good 
increase over last year. San Diego Land advanced 
sharply to 312 with a later reaction. The circular 
issued last week by the company announces the 
issue of four shares of new stock for one of the 
old and calls for subscription for two additional 
shares of new stock at 25 for each one of the old. 
100 for the new stock is confidently predicted. 
Other land stocks have held their own fairly well 
on a dull market. The stock of the Topeka Land 
and Development Company recently listed opened 
at 10} on Wednesday and advanced sharply to 11}. 
The closing the same day was 11 bid. Telephone 
stocks have been dull, except for Erie, which has 























shown a good deal of strength. The curreut week 


has seen the most severe break the Chicago wheat 


market has ever had. This has contributed to the 
decline in the New York stock market, but the re- 
sult should be in the long run beneficial, as a good 
deal of capital diverted from New York to sup- 
port the wheat speculation has been released by 
the collapse. The New York market has been 
throughout the list. Money is working closer. 


Atch. Topeka & Saata Fe. R. R. Ists,. . . . 123 
Boston & Albany R. R.7s . coceecec 1195 
Boston & Lowell R. R.7s , + 113} 


Boston & Maine R. R. 78 116 
Eastern R. R. 68 
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New York & New England R. R. 7s 
Rutland R. R.6s .... 
Boston Water Power Co 
Boston Land Company . 
Bell Telephone ... +» 
Boston & Albany R. R. . 

o 


Boston & Lowell R. R. 
Boston & Maine R. R. 
Boston & Providence R. R. 
Cent. Mass. R. R. pref. 
Cheshire R. R. pref. . 
Concord R.R. .... 
Connecticut River R. R. 
Eastern R.R.. . 2s ° 
Fitchburg R.R.. ... 
Manchester & Lawrence R. 
Maine Central R.R..... ° 
New York & New England R. R. 
DUEL Iie 6 4b 6.06 '6 @ @ 
Norwich & Worcester R. BR... . 
oO ee Lake Champlain R. 
Old Colony R.R. . . ° 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R. B.. 
Rutland, R. R.pref.. . ...«- ° 
Union Pacific R. R. ° 
U. 8.4 percents. .., e 
U.S.3 percents. .., ’ 
U.S. Pacific6s, 1895, , . 
Vermont & Canada R. R. . 
Vermont & Massachusetts R. R. ° 
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Financial. 





KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
BANKERS, 


113 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass., 
New York office, 1 Nassau St. 


ISSUE MERCANTILE AND TRAVELLERS’ 
CREDITS available in all parts of the world, 
through MESSRS. 


BARING BROTHERS & C0, 


LONDON, 
AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS, 
Buy and sell FOREIGN EXCHANGES and 
TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS on EUROPE 
CALIFORNIA and the BRITISH PROVINCES. 
Stock and Bond Orders executed in Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia. 


TO TRUSTEES. 


THE NATIONAL 
MORTGAGE AND 
DEBENTURE CO. 


OF BOSTON, 


(Incorporated under special charter 
granted by the Massachusetts Legislaure) 




















Is placing its 


91-2 PER CENT 5-YEAR BONDS 


(Quarterly Interest), 
(Boston Safe Deposit & Trust. Co., De- 
pository and Trustee) 
THROUGH 


CORDLEY, YOUNG & FULLER, 
BANKERS, 


{21 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
These Bonds merit the attention care- 
ful Investors. 


TWELVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
Boston Office of the Western Farm Mort- 
gage Co. of Lawrence, Ks., 

34 School St., Boston. 

M. D. BROOKS, Manager. 
Capital $250,000, Assets $792,525.78. 
Have for immediate delivery their 6 per cent 
Cupon Debenture Bonds, payable in gold, secured 
and guaranteed. Interest begins the day the 
money is paid. Call at office or write for particu- 

lars, Farmers, Capitalists and Savings Banks. 





ONEY can be made in Stocks by car@ful man- 
M agement. You can buy or sell Stocks 

in 70 share lots and upwards, margin one per 
ct. or more tosuitcustomers. Private wire to New 
York and Chicago. Prompt settlements. All com- 
munications strictly confiden ial. Send for circulars. 
A.M. BOYNTON & CO., 778 Chapel St., New Ha 


ven, Conn. 
1% 6% 


The Dakota Loan and Trust Co. 


Paid up Capital, $250,000, 

Seven per cent. Guaranteed Farm and City 
Mortgages Debenture Bonds bearing interest at 6 
ber cent, secured by 105 per cent of first mortgage 
oans on improved real estate, held in trust by the 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co., Trustee, Prin- 
= and semi-annual interest payable at Eastern 
office, Old State House, 210 Washington street. 
WM. H. HIDDEN, formerly of Ordway, Blodgett 
& Hidden, Manager. 


B. L. JENNESS & CO., 


(Late of Tappan, Niles & Co., New York,) 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


7 and 13 Exchange Place, (Up one flight, ) 
BOSTON; MASS, 

Commission orders executed in Stocks, Bonds, 
Cotton, Petroleum, Grain and Provisions in the 
leading markets, through well known responsible 
agents, 

Interest allowed on deposits. Correspondence 
solicited. 

N. B.—Direct Private Wire Facilities. 














A FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT, 
MURPHY & RIPLEY, 

4 
oO 

W. B. CLrark & Co., of Mrn- 

NEAPOLIS, offer First Mortgages 

percent. Fifteen years’ experience, 

Send to Boston office for Pamphlet and references 


28 State St., Room 9. 
on Farms in Minnesota and Dakota in amounts of 
before you invest elsewhere. 


IN LARGE OR SMALL LOTS. 
O/ SAFEST OF ALL 
$300 and upwards; interest from 7 to 8 per cent. 
GEORGE WALLACE, Agent, 19 Milk Street, 


STOCK NON-ASSESSABLE, 

o INVESTMENTS. 
Mortgages on Minneapolis City Property, interest 7 
Room 46, Boston. 





Frye’s Patent Steel Coulter Harrow. 


THE BEST IN USE. 

HE TEETH ARE MADE OF THE 

best spring steel oil tempered and hammered 

sharp. They are arranged in such a manner that 

they cannot choke with stones, stalks, rubbish &c., 
and enter the ground easily. 

When desired we supply teeth and irons alone 
and furnish pattern of frame. 


C. H. THOMPSON & CO.,* 
71 Clinton, 80 & 82 So. Market Streets, 
and 34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


THE NEW BLACK GRAPE 
“EATON,” 


Hardy. Vigorous and Productive. 
Bunches from One Pound io Thirty Ounces. 





Awarded Two First class Certificates of Merit, 


JOHN B. MOORE & SON, 


CONCORD, MASS, 


M. BOLLES & CO., 


70 STATE STREET, have a constant 
supply of 7 and 8 Per Cent 


FARM MORTGAGES. 
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CONFESSION OF FAITH. 
BY ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 


The white light of the truth divine 
Is broken into many a ray. 
**Lo, here!’’ ‘Lo, there!” the churches say; 
And brothers prate of ‘‘mine’”’ and *‘thine.” 
Yet in God’s sight it well may be 
That all in one may interweave. 
Lerd, that each ray leads back to thee 
I do believe. 


I do not know what heaven may be. 
A city walled with carven gem? 
A “glorious company of them 
That praise God’s name” eternally? 
But that his heaven somewhere doth hold 
Full comfort for all hearts that grieve, 
And love that close all life doth fold, 
I do believe. 


I know not well what death may be. 
That it is not the end I know. 
What farther marvel life can show 
Some day I shall fare forth to see 
Beyond this little round of earth,— 
With freer vision to perceive 
Death’s but another name for birth, 
I do believe. 


What God may be I do not know, 

His face from me he hides away. 

No Sinai cloud for us to-day 

His living Presence makes to glow. 

But that the Everlasting Arms 

Outside their shelter will not leave 

One frail, least thing a prey to harms, 
I do believe. 


Thou art, O God, I reck not where. 
What matters it where thou mays’t be? 
My soul each hour may reach to thee 
Along the electric chain of prayer. 
Thou who dost know thy creature’s want 
No earnest cry unheard wilt leave, 
Nor any rash petition grant, 

I do believe. 


Widen my vision to behold 

Thy purpose in all pain and wrong; 

Thy time of waiting seemeth long, 

My heart in thy great patience fold. 

Thou who hast led dost lead me now 

Through every hour of joy or grief. 

Hear, Lord! I do believe! “Help thou 
Mine unbelief,” 





From the Christian Regisier. 


WAS IT IDEAL OR REAL? 


They were both in love; there was no 
doubt about it, for both acknowledged the 
fact. They had met at the artistic society, 
and there discovered the fact that both 
were lovers. Their love was of a very 
high order; it grasped the ideal. Do not 
for one moment think that they were in 
love with one another; for if that had 
been the case they would have met at the 
sea shore, and Cupid would have walked 
with them on the sands of the shore and 
would have spoken in the soft murmurs of 
the waves; or if among the mountains he 
would have floated down on the moonlight ; 
but nothing of this kind had happened. 
They just loved art, that was all. Her 
name was Madeline Holmes. She had 
come from the ‘‘sunny south” to New 
York in search of art. The perfumes of 
the orange and the magnolia, and all the 
beauties which the landscapes of the south 
possess had filled her heart with love for 
the beautiful. Nothing short of such a 
love would have drawn her away from 
home and friends to a great city, where 
she was unknown and alone. Charles 
Irving had come from the mountains and 
canons of the ‘‘far west,” also in search of 
rt. A nature wilder than that which sur- 
rounded her sunny home had filled his 
heart with a love like hers. 

‘‘How neon it is that such different 
surroundings should have inspired within 
us the same love,” he said to her one 
evening, as they were at the ‘‘society.” 

‘*Yes, indeed,” Madeline replied, ‘‘what 
an omnipresent lover nature is; she has 
won us both and yet we were so far 
apart.” 

‘‘Do you know, Miss Holmes, I believe 
we can be of great help to each other in 
our study and love of art. Majestic 
mountains and grand canons have, | fear, 
rather@lestroyed my sense of finer beauty. 
Nature is too pretentious there. Her 
mien is too haughty; but you, reared 
amidst a more kindly and tender nature, 
may help me to grasp the finer beauties.” 

‘‘And you can help me, Mr. Irving, 
with something of your reliance and sever- 
ity, if you choose to call itso. I fear I 
should be overpowered amidst the gran- 
deur of which you speak. But we will 
form a ‘mutual aid society’ of two, if you 
like. to help each other in the pursuit of 
art.” 

‘‘Well, as others are getting ready to 
go, perhaps we had better go too; we can 
talk over the by-laws and constitution of 
our ‘mutual aid society’ on the way 
home.” 

So saying they joined the throng of 
artists and musicians who were taking 
their leave and still were busy talking over 
the coming academy exhibition, the sym- 
phony concerts and other artistic matters. 
After they had arrived at Miss Holmes’ 
cosy quarters she invited him in, as they 
had not fully agreed upon the rules of the 

rospective society. Altho’ Charles, or 

arl as his name was neatly engraved on 
his visiting card, with ‘‘Arts club, Fifth 
avenue,” in the lower left hand corner, 
had often noticed how charming every- 
thing was about the room, he could not 
keep from glancing around at the dainty 
furniture and thinking how well such 
surroundings were fitted for an artistic 
soul. 

‘‘Well,” said Madeline, ‘‘this society is 
then to be for the study of art alone. We 
are to talk art, read art, dream art, and if 
it were possible, eat art.” 

‘*Yes,” replied Karl, ‘‘art shall be the 
motto, constitution and epitaph; the latter 
tho’, I hope we shall not want very soon.” 

‘‘Now, Mr. Irving, do not be shocked 
if I suggest that the ideal is not always 
substantial, and that a cup of tea, rolls, 
cake, fruit and other like delicacies are, 
and that we indulge in these things.” 

‘‘T have not sustained s0 severe a shock 
that I have lost my appetite,” laughingly 
replied Karl, ‘‘but I suggest that hereafter 
the members of this society drop the for- 
mal titles of Mr. and Miss and that we 
substitute the Christian names of the mem- 
bers instead.” 

“Q!” faintly sighed Madeline, as she 
—_ pouring the tea. 

“Do you object, then?” asked Karl, 
with an amused smile on his face. 

‘‘O no, not that, I only burnt me.” 

At this both laughed. 

‘I think,” continued Madeline, ‘‘that 
Mr. and Miss are too formal. Now, 
Karl is a true artistic name; why, lots of 
artists have the name Karl; it seems to 
belong to art. WhenlI see the name I 
always think it belongs to an artist; and 
Madeline, well,” after a thoughtful pause, 
‘that is not so artistic.” ‘‘But more 
poetic,” put in Karl. Madeline blushed 
slightly and looked at him inquiringly. 

“‘O yes, I suppose it is poetic; but then 
I am not poetic in a romantic sense. I 
dislike the dull, work-a-day world, and I 
dislike what is termed romance, or roman- 
tic, even more.” 

*‘O, so do I,” replied Karl. ‘‘Now, our 
meeting and our love for art might lead 
to something very romantic, and we might 
be guilty of all the abominations of love- 
sick young people, but we will not, for we 
are not so silly as that.” 





‘‘No, indeed,” protested Madeline, ‘‘no 
‘mutual admiration society’ of that charac- 
ter for me. We love art for art’s sake. 
I, for my part, do not believe in romaptic 
fancies and follies. But now Mr. I ‘ 
Karl, I should say, we must not neglect 
these eatables in our disgust at lovers’ 
plaints and sighs. My good landlady will 
feel slighted if we do not do justice to 
what she has sent up.” 

Then both were silent for a little. The 
deep, mellow, cathedral chime of the 
French clock on the mantel over the fire- 
place had set both to thinking. Nothing 
was heard for a little time but the silvery 
clinking of the china cups as they touched 
their fragile sides with their spoons in sip- 
ping the tea. Karl broke the silence by 
saying : 

*‘Do you know I was thinking of your 
name? It seems significant of the sunny 
land of flowers and fountains and the 
palm ; Madeline, and it is so musical, too.” 

‘*Yes,” said Madeline, absent mindedly. 

‘IT have written it in my note book; 
let us see have I spelled it right, M-a-d-e- 
1-i-e-n ?” 

“No, 1-i-n-e.” 

*O! Well, I can’t rub it out.” 

“O, now that’s romantic,” protested 
Madeline. 

‘“‘Why, not all; I haven’t an eraser.” 

**O, that’s splendid of you,” exclaimed 
Madeline, laughing and spatting her hands 
merrily. 

**What is splendid ?” asked Karl, a little 
mystified. 

‘‘Why, for you to say that you did not 
have an eraser and could not rub it out; 
that was not romantic a bit.” 

**O, Lsee,” said Karl, laughingly, ‘‘well, 
I have it now spelled both ways.” 

They had now done very well indeed by 
the little spread, as both declared; and 
Karl insisted that she should sing to him, 
and asked that he might play her accompa- 
niments. So both went to the upright 
ines which stood in the cosy little alcove ; 

Jadeline chose Heine’s ‘‘Lorelei,” which 
Liszt has set to such exquisite music. 
Madeline astonished Karl by the feeling 
and expression which she put into the 
song. 

‘I have a notion of trying to win your 
love from painting to music,” said Karl, 
when she had finished; ‘‘you must cer- 
tainly sing more and must be heard. Iam 
going to speak to the director of the 
music festival about you, and have him 
put you down on the program.” 

‘*No, indeed! You shall do nothing of 
the kind. Neither can you win my love 
from painting. We must make another 
by-law to our society, I see. It shall be 
this, that neither shall entertain a thought 
of anything but art, or that we both con- 
fine our love to canvas, in other words.” 

‘*Well, agreed to that,” said Karl, ‘‘but 
you must sing to me at least.” 

‘*We shall see,” laughed Madeline, ‘*but 
now you shall see my academy piece. I 
have not mentioned it to you, hoping that 
I might finish it, but I am in perfect de- 
spair over it. Iam going to ask you to 
aid me. Come, and you shall see.” 

Then she led the way to her studio, 
which opened out of the music alcove, as 
they called it. The studio was larger than 
the sitting room, but furnished with the 
same taste, and the rare and curious bric- 
a-brac which artists love so well was ar- 
ranged and strewn about the room in care- 
less profusion. On an easel stood a very 
large picture which seemed to consist of 
two parts, as it had a gold band down the 
centre. The song which still lingered in 
his mind, and the picture so unexpected, 
fairly made Kar! start, for the subject of 
the picture was taken from the song which 
he had just heard. The picture to the left 
was that of the Lorelei as she was sitting 
on a cliff combing her golden hair. Far 
below her the Rhine was seen flowing 
slowly and peacefully, while about her the 
twilight was deepening. On a card which 
lay on the easel were written these words: 

‘*And see there sits a lovely maid 
So young and fair on yonder hight; 
While her golden jewels sparkle bright, 
And her hair in a golden braid 
She combs with a golden comb; 
And sings a song there-by 


That has such a strange and weird 
And powerful melody.” 


The other picture showed a man in a 
boat on the river, utterly heedless of all 
about him, but looking up at the distant 
cliff very intently, where was seen the fig- 
ure of the Lorelei. 

For this picture Madeline had translated 
these words of Heine’s song: 

“Tt has seized with sudden misery 
In his little skiff a skipper; 


He looks not to the rocks of the river, 
But with longing eyes on high.”’ 


As Karl looked long and earnestly at 
this picture, Madeline repeated very soft- 
ly : 

‘*And the skipper and skiff will be lost 
In the waves, I know, ere long; 


And the Lorelei hath done this 
With her cruel, cruel song.”’ 


‘‘But, O dear, Iam afraid I can never 
tell this story with my brush, for the laws 
of perspective are so exact; the poets are 
not hampered by anything of the kind, but 
now in this picture you can only just see 
the Lorelei, while it would seem that you 
ought to see her plainly, but perspective 
won't allow it. In the other picture I have 
almost failed with the Lorelei. She must 
be beautiful, yet she must look cold and 
heartless, and I believe she looks as tho’ 
she was in love with the skipper down 
there; and in this one I can not depict the 
misery that there ought to be on the face 
of the skipper; then, too, the rocks are 
not rugged enough; now won’t you help 
me with this? I am sure you can.” 

“I will gladly try,” replied Karl. 
‘‘When shall we begin?” 

‘Oh, right away; we have no time to 
lose if we get it ready for the exhibition.” 

‘‘Well, then, say tomorrow, for my pic- 
ture is all finished but one little white 
rosebud, and that you must paint for me; 
you shall see the picture tomorrow. I will 
bring it with me.” 

Atter admiring the se sketches 
which adorned the wall, Karl thought it 
time to go, as the little marble clock had 
warned them of time’s rapid flight. 

‘“*You will come tomorrow, then,” said 
Madeline, as Karl was leaving. 

‘‘Yes, and bring you something to do.” 

After he was gone, Madeline thought— 
‘*‘How different he is from most men. He 
never flatters nor looks that I-acore-you 
look which some men cast at every lady 
they meet. I wonder if he meant to flatter 
my singing tonight, or if he really meant 
it; he acts sensible, anyhow.” 

On his way home, Karl thought to him- 
self-——‘‘How sensible she is. What a pure 
devotion she has for art; why, she won't 
let even love for music come in between 
her and her art. By Jove, what a voice 
she has tho’. I wonder if she thought I 
flattered her; she must not think that, for 
she hates flatterers and romantic lovers; 
well, so do I. Art is the true love. 
What a picture she would make, tho’. 








‘As soft and as sallow as autumn—with hair! 

N aes * eat nor yet brown, but that tinge which 
the air 

Takes at eve in September, when night lingers 


one 

Thro’ a vineyard, from beams of a slow-setting 
sun. 

Eyes—the wistful gazelle’s; the fine foot of a 
airy; 

And a hand fit a fay’s wand to wave—white and 


airy 

A voice soft and sweet as a tune that one 
knows. 

oe in her there is sets one thinking of 
those 

Strange backgrounds of Raphael—that hectic and 


Brief twilight, in which the southern suns fall 
asleep.’ 

By Jove, I must paint her picture.” At 
this Karl stopped and burst out laughing. 
‘‘I am getting really romantic, I declare,” 
he said half aloud ; ‘‘what would Madeline 
say, did she know my thoughts just now! 
But then, Iam not in love, neither am I 

oing to be; this little experiment of ours 
is just for art’s sake.” Thinking this, Karl 
reached his room before he was aware. 
There he found a note from one of his 
brother artists awaiting him; he read it 
half aloud : 

My Dear Karl: Won’t you arrange it so that 
I can meet the lovely angel whom you were 
with to-night? Of course, you won’t be jealous 
of me, for you are in love with art, you know. 
But I—Oh! I fear I am hit hard. 


She’s a daisy, she’s a darling, 
She’s an angel without— 


You know the rest, Karl. Now, dear old fel 
low, say when the day shall be. 


Yours as ever, Tom. 


Before Karl has read half of this little 
perfumed note, he burst into a fit of merry 
laughter. 

‘*‘Why. what would Madeline say, if she 
should read this, and what would she say 
to Tom with all his gallantries, his bows 
and smiles, and his heart in his eyes! I 
guess my day would surely come in that 
case, and our little society would be brok- 
en P pretty quick. No, I guess not, Mis- 
ter Tom, you must not frighten this poor 
little wingless angel.” 

Thus talking to himself, Karl prepared 
to retire, laughing softly to himself every 
now and then. The next day Karl spent 
at Madeline’s studio. He took with him 
his academy picture, to which he wished 
her to put a few finishing touches. It was 
a picture of still life; its subject was 
‘‘Wine, woman and song.” A table with 
a dark, richly colored spread, and bit of 
delicately tinted wall, made up the fore- 
ground and background. On the table 
lay a beautiful Stradivarius violin, its 
graceful outline, its exquisite warm color, 
its antique carved head betokened its 
classic make. <A copy of Strauss’ waltzes, 
‘*Wine, woman and song,” lay by it; while 
near it a cut glass decanter ot sherry wine 
cast its amber light on a silver cup with a 
a gold lining. A lovely white rosebud lay 
near the violin and denoted the woman 
part of the subject. 

‘*‘What a charming picture!” exclaimed 
Madeline. ‘‘You have done beautifully.” 

‘I don’t know,” replied Karl, ‘*I am 
not sure about that. I did not like the 
rose bud. It should be so exquisitely 
drawn that you could breathe its perfume, 
and it should at once suggest a beautiful 
woman to one.” 

‘*Well, I think I can fix it a little, shall 
I?” asked Madeline. 

‘‘Certainly, and I will see if I can make 
your Lorelei look a little more heartless, 
and your skipper more miserable. In the 
last picture shali we have a storm cloud 
eoming up the Rhine to engulf the poor 
skipper ?” 

“Yes, that is just what is needed,” re- 
plied Madeline. 
So we both went to work. As a result, 
the rose bud grew under Madeline’s fin- 
gers until it seemed to possess life, and to 
be at that point when the bud is just ready 
to burst from the bud to the rose. Karl 
suceeded equally with his work, aided 
yt frequently by Madeline. So the | 

ays passed by until the exhibition, when | 
unbounded praise was bestowed upon both 
works. During those days when they 
were working together, their conversation 
was mostly about art. Sometimes they 
sang together, or Karl would read her fa- 
vorite poems to her; yet they were always 
severely artistic. Whenever they talked 
about the love affairs of others, as they 
came to their notice, it was with magnani- 
mous pity and commiseration for the ‘‘poor 
things,” as they called them. One day 
Karl told Madeline about the note he had 
received froma friend of his. Madeline 
smiled, then looked quite sad and sighed. 

‘*Poor fellow! I am sorry for him, but 
he will get over it, he probably has already. 
What a mistake he made.” 

Of late Madeline and Karl had both got 
into the habit of going over the day’s con- 
versation by themselves when alone at 
night. 

**No, no; that was not love,” Madeline 

would say to herself, as she thought over 
some look or speech of Karl’s. While 
Karl would light a cigar and sit down 
before his grate smiling to himself, and 
say : 
‘She is charming, tho’, ” and then he 
would drop away into a happy reverie. 
Very soon it got to bea daily struggle 
with each, not to let the other think that— 
that—well, that they might be in love. So 
the winter and spring passed. 

One day Karl said, ‘*Well, Madeline, 
next week I suppose we part, for I return 
to the west, you know.” 

Madeline gave a little start, turned a 
little pale, but said nothing. 

‘‘Some might part as lovers,” laughed 
Karl, ‘‘but we will part as artists, won't 
we?” | 

“Yes,” replied Madeline, as she gave a 
little hysterical laugh, but could say noth- 
ing more. 


At last the day came when Karl was to 


depart, and he had come to bid Madeline | 


good-bye. She was as self possessed as 
ever, save a pallor which overspread her 
features. Karl was quite nervous. After 
they had talked over the past and the fu- 
ture, which did not seem to contain much 
hope of Karl’s immediate return, he at last 
arose to go. 

‘‘Good-bye, Madeline,” said he, grasp- 
ing her hand. 

‘‘Good-bye,” replied Madeline, almost 
in a whisper, and dropped her face to hide 
the tears which were gathering fast. 

‘‘Why, Madeline, what does this mean ?” 
asked Karl, much bewildered. 

“Oh, nothing, nothing,” pleaded Made- 
line, ‘‘only 1am so lonesome, but don’t 
mind me.” 

Karl began to see a new hope which he 
hardly dared believe. 

‘‘Madge,” he murmured softly, as he 
clasped both her hands in his and drew 
her nearer. ‘‘Do you really want me to 
stay? And may I be with you, and love 
you forever ?” 

Whatever her answer was, it was not 
artistic, but very natural under the circum- 
stances. Soon after this interesting good- 
bye, which did not result in a parting, a 
couple of artists made a journey to the 
mountains and canons of the west. He 














was tall and rather distingue looking, while 
she was ‘‘a perfect southern beauty,” some 
of the ladies in the cars whispered to 
one another confidentially, and that ‘‘they 
must be on their bridal tour.” However 
they lived after this, whether ideal or real, 
they certainly were very happy. 





A RUN-AWAY TRAIN. 


There is a story in the June Wide Awake 
of a boy, the fifteen year old son of a loco- 
motive engineer, who had often ridden 
with his father and ‘‘knew the engine poo- 
ty well.” Indeed the engineer had fre- 
quently let the boy “drive” on a long 
stretch of straight track. 

One night he left ‘‘Dave” in charge of 
the engine on a siding, while he went to 
supper as usual. There came up a furious 
wind ; and, after a little, some cars shot 
by without any engine. The wind had 
started them. Boy, think quick! Down 
gradeP The Lightning Express is to 
come that way ! 

Nobody near. No telegraph wire. The 
trains are headed together. There is less 
than an hour to catch those run-away cars 
and pull them out of the way. No time 
for hesitation! He springs to the lever, 
picks up speed and tears away with grade 
and wind and steam like a whizzing ar- 
row. 

They are miles ahead. The rushing 
minutes are full of sudden comprehension. 
He almost sees through the dark, tempes- 
tuous night. What set him flying toward 
this plunge was thought of the Lightning 
Express. Now danger takes hold of him. 
What if he is just too late! The run-away 
train is in sight! Off steam! No, on again! 
Let the story-teller tell the rest. 

He must slow up, but do it so nicely 
that, when he does come up with them, 
there shall be the least possible shock; 
for here is the hardest part of the business. 
He has nobody to help him ‘‘couple.” He 
must be, for the nonce, both engineer and 








switchman. He had not thought what a 
formidable job this was until it stared him 
in the face. 

On he flew revolving the situation in his 
head and adjusting his engine with the 
nicest care until he was upon the very 
heels of the runaway; then, with many 
misgivings, slipped out of the engine house 
and crawled along the side of the locc- 
motive, and down on the ‘‘cow-catcher.” 

Here, seizing the long coupler in one 
band and holding on with the other, he 
stood watching with breathless interest the 
approaching collision. The suspense was | 
agonizing. The situation was perilous. 
A gust of wind might sweep him from his 
place, he might be shaken off or crushed. 

He was almost panic-stricken. A dozen 
times he was at the point of turning back. 
To his startled ears the air was full of un- 
canny sounds—the sweep of another tor- | 
nado, the rush of the ‘‘Lightning” just 
ahead. But he had in him the stuff which 
heroes are made of. The hero, remember, 
is not he who is insensible to danger, but 
rather he who feels and realizes, but yet 
overcomes it. 

The ‘‘Meteor” drew nearer the flying 
train. Dave had used excellent judgment 
in regulating its speel; for at length it 
came up with the rear car with scarcely a 
shock, so that Dave could reach over and 
drop in the pin. 

Then clamblering back into the engine- 
house with trembling eagerness he seized 
the ‘‘throttle.” To his amazement the 
train did not stop. Instead of the ‘‘Me- 
teor’s” stopping the run-away, the run- 
away dragged the ‘‘Meteor” along in its 
headlong flight. Dave was horror-struck. 
He had thought the train would stop at 
once. He had not calculated what a tre- 
mendous impetus all those heavy cars had 
acquired. 

Now, then, the tussle! The train be- 
gan to slow up. It came to a stand-still. 
Then the backward pull. Slowly they got 
under way; but the wind and up-grade 
were against them. 

Dave began to get anxious. ‘‘The 
Lightning” must be due by this time. He 
kept a sharp lookout behind and whistled 
like mad around the curves. At length 
he entered upon the long, straight level 
line of road which extended clear to 
Blankton. Dave breathed freer. It was 
the home-stretch—a good ten-mile run. 

Hardly had he congratulated himself, 
when far behind—but unmistakably—he 
heard the scream of the ‘‘Lightning’s 
whistle. 





| these delicate o 


ing the sanitary condition. of the places 
they are inclined to occupy, a two-fold 
benefit would be the result—sickness in 
his own family would likely be avoided, 
and the boarding-house keeper would be 
necessitated to put his premises in cleanly 
condition. 





Multitudes of young people are about to 
choose their occupations for life within the 
next few months. The arguments and 
wishes of parents may not always be 
heeded; but the young men and young 
women, the boys and girls, should not be 
left to bear this burden of choice entirely 
alone, nor should they be compelled, 





against their taste, to enter occupations 
and professions for which nature and taste 
have not adapted them. There is a golden 
mean which all parents do not reach in 
these matters. They are apt to go too 
far, and spoil the air-castle that the boy 
may have built for himself, or not go far 
enough, and leave the child unguided in 
this perplexing period.—Christian Regis- 
ter. 





GOOD AND SUFFICIENT REASON, 


A teacher was endeavoring to find out 
the proficiency of her little friends in men- 
tal arithmetic, and took the following 
method of ascertaining what she desired to 
know: ‘‘Now, my children,” she said, 
‘‘suppose I have two squash pies and di- 
vide one of them into ten pieces and the 
other into one hundred pieces, which 








He was go'ng already at his top- | 


most speed. He was making not more | 
than thirty-five miles an hour, while the | 


‘*Lightning” was coming on at the rate of 
sixty. 
on him; 


With horror he heard it gaining | 
the next whistle was nearer, | 


and at length when he had made only | 
two-thirds the distance the gleam of its | 
head-light came shooting round a wooded 


curve in his rear. 
Out of the very despair of the moment 
Dave gathered calmness. He turned his 


back on the pursuing train, he vast no look | 


behind, he shut his ears to its on-coming 


roar; looked straight ahead, kept his eye | 


on the track, his mind on his duty. 

He is almost there—he is there, he 
dashes past the station-house, across the 
switch and down at last upon the side 
track. 

It is all right. Jack and Jim are there. 
They have thrown the switch back in time ; 
and the ‘‘Lightning’ goes whizzing and 
shrieking past. ; 

When Jake jumped on the ‘‘Meteor,” his 


| son fainted dead away in his arms. 


AN OVER-ZEALOUS 
De Garmo. ‘I understand your son is 
quite sick at college, Mrs. Smythe ?” 

Mrs. Smythe. ‘Yes. Poor John! The 
President writes me that he entered into 
his work with too much ardor, and he has 
broken down.” 

Mrs. De Garmo. ‘‘What seems to be 
the nature of his trouble ?” 

Mrs. Smythe. ‘‘He was hit on the head 


by a foul ball, I believe they call it.” 


A country hotel proprietor, who had 
advertised for city boarders, was aston- 
ished the other day at receiving a letter 
from a New York gentleman asking him 
to send him samples of his drinking water 
for analysis. It was a wise precaution on 
the part of the man seeking a summer 
home, for a great deal of sickness arises 
from contaminated water; and if every 
one seeking country board for their family 
would make similar investigation respect- 





STUDENT. — Mrs. | 





would you rather have a piece of, the pie 
that was divided into ten pieces, or that 
cut into one hundred pieces?” There was 
an absolute hush for a moment, and then a 
little girl answered timidly: ‘‘One of the 
hundred pieces !” 
‘*Why ?” 
‘“‘Weil, please, 
squash pie.” 


ma’am, I don’t like 











BOLD ONLY IN BOTTLES WITH BUFF WRAPPERS 
SEE THAT STRIP OVER CORK IS UNBROKEN, 
Our trade-mark around every botile. Insickness 
Every Drop Is Worth Its Weight /n Gold! 
INVALUABLE FOR 
BURNS, SUNBUENS, DIARRH@A, CHAF- 
INGS, STINGS OF INSECTS, PILES, 
SORE EYES, SORE FEET. 


THE WONDER OF HEALING | 


For Piles, Blind, Bleeding or Itching, it is the 
greatest known remedy. 

For Burns, Scalds, Wounds, Bruises and 
Sprains, it is unequalled—stopping pain and healing 
in a marvellous manner. 

For Inflamed and Sore Eyes.—Its effect upon 
ans is simply marvellous. 

It is the Ladies’ Friend.—Al female complaints 
yield to its wondrous power. a 

For Ulcers, Old Sores, or Open Wounds, 
Toothache, Faceache, Bites of Ingects, Sore 
Feet, its action upon these is most remarkable. 
RECOMMENPED BY PHYSICIANS! 

USED IN HOSPITALS! 


Caution.—PONDS EXTRACT has been imi- 
tated, The genuine has the words ** POND’S EX- 
TRACT” blown in the glass, and our picture trade 
mark on surrounding buf wrapper. None other is 
genuine, Always insist on having PONDS EX- 
TRACT. Take no other preparation, 

It is never sold in bulk or by measure, 


SPECIAL PREPARATIONS OF POND’S EXTRACT COM- 
BINED WITH THE PUREST AND MOST DELICATE 
PERFUME FOR LADIES’ BOUDOIR. 


POND’S EXTRACT.......--------50c,, $1.00. $1,75 
Toilet Cream...-.----1, Catarrh Cure......-2- 75 
Dentifrice EEE 
Lip Salve Inhaler (Glass 50c,)..1,00 


Toilet Soap (3 Cakes). 50] Nasal Syringe-.--... 25 
Ointment .........--. 50] Medicated Paper....-. 25 


Family Syringe, $1.00, 


t2@- Our New PAMPHLET WITH HISTORY OF OUR 
PREPARATIONS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
76 Fifth Ave., New York. 


IRON TURBINE 
WIND ENGINE, 


Light, 





ai Is more durable and powerfu! than 
y any other engine made. Will not 
shrink,swell, warp, or rattle. Also the 
BUCKEYE FORCE PUMP, 
Double-acting. Non-freezing. Drive- 
well material of every description. 
Wells sunk in earth or rock. 


MAST, FOOS & CO., 


34 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


THOUSANDS 





15 YEARS ESTABLISHED. 


G. S. PALMER, 


GENERAL PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


For the sale of 
POULTRY, BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, GAME 
DRIED FRUITS, ETC. 


Also Potatoes, Apples and Onions, and 
Cranberries a Speciality. For current quo- 
tations see martes report on fifth page. 

166 READE STREET, 


Near Greenwich St., NEW YORK. 


References—Chatham National Bank, N. Y., 
Thurber, Whyland & Co., N. Y., and any estab- 
lished produce house in Boston. 


Shipping Card and Market Reports furnished on 
application. Correspondence solicited. 


ARM HELP WANTED.—-ADVER- 
TISE in the NEW ENGLAND; FAKMER. 
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Rough on Rats. 
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our poor father. Shun it, 
containing it throughout your 








This is what killed 
Slovo erat 
useful (7) careers. We older heads obie 
to its special ‘ ROUGHNESS.” 7 
DONT, FOOL sean 
mone utile 
efforts with insect powder, borax or 
what not, used at random all over 
the house to get rid of 
Roaches, Water-bugs, ES 
For two or three nights e 
“‘RoucH on Rats” dry powder, in, 
about and down the sink, drain 
pipe. Virst thing in the morning 
wash it all away down the sink, drain pipe, when 
all the insects from garret to cellar will disap- 
pear. The secret is in the fact that wherever in- 
sects are in the house, they must 
drink during the night. ROACHES 
Clears out Rats, Mice, Bed-bugs, Flies, Beetles. 
‘*RouGH on Rats” is sold all around the world 
in owes a. is the mer pees advertised. 
and has the largest sale of any artic] kind 
“DESTROYS POTATO BUG 
For Potato Bugs, Insects on Vines, etc., a table- 
spoonful of the pewter well shaken, in a keg of 
water, and a qe with sprinkling pot, spray 
syringe, or whis broom. Keep it well stirred up. 
l5c., 5c. and $1 Boxes. Agr. size. 
“ROUSH*RATO —CLEARS OUT— 


2 =BED BUCS, - 
ae FLIES. | 


Roaches, ants, water-bugs, moths, rats, mica 
sparrows, jack rabbits, sq Is, gophers. 15c. 





Cider Makers contemplating changes in their ma- 
chinery, or any one thinking of going into the cider 
business, either on an extensive scale or only ina 
small v ay, should send for owr Catalogue. We 
make a full line of both knuckle joint and screw 
Pre: ses, to be run by either hand or power; also 
Graters, Pumps, Apple Elevators, Racks, Cloths, 
etc. Our goods are the acknowledged “Standard.”” 
Address Boomer & Boschert Press Co., 

102 West Water St. Syracuse, N. Y. 





A RARE CHANCE. 


FOR YOUNG MEN. 


ce 


HE MASSACHUSETTS AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGE has at its disposal 
eighty free scholarships, which will be given to 
worthy young men in the State who can pass the 
entrance examination. It affords a thorough Eng- 
lish education and a good training in chemistry, 
botany, natural history, agriculture, engineering, 
military and other sciences, fitting young men to 
enter business or to study the professions, or to be- 
come good farmers or good teachers. For further 
particulars address President H. H. GOODELL, 
Amherst, Mass, 


University of the State of New 
York. 


AMERICAN 
VETERINARY 
COLLEGE, 


139 and 141 West 54th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. | #34 573 
The only school in the STATE which has the 
right to grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary 
Surgery (UV. V, 8.) me 
The regular course of Lectures commences ‘in 
Oct. each year. Circular and information can be 
had on application to Dr. A. LIAUTARD, 
V.S., Dean of the Faculty. 


BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION! 


ALL LADIES are made beautiful by using Dr- 
Ammett’s French Arsenic Complexion Wafers, 
Perfectly harmless. They remove Moth, Pimples, 
Freckles, Black heads, and all facial disjsigure 
ments and make the thin, plump and enticing. As@ 
tonic they have no equal. They give strength to 
the weak, bring relief to the dyspeptic, and rest and 
quiet to the nervous. They enlarge the arms, bust 
and other parts of the body in a most satisfactory 
manner. 81,00 per box. Sent to any address. 

C. N. MIDDLETON, 
531 Manhattan Av., New York City. 











Spring Overcoats to Order, 


From $15 to $30. 
Suits to Oreer, $20 to $40. 
Pants to Order, $5 to $i0. 
Trimmed and make first-class. 


Le D. BOISE & SON, 
345 Washington St. 


WANTED, 
ARLY CROSBY, STOWELL’S 
EVERGREEN, and other varieties Sweet 
Corn. Good price paid. 


C. H. THOMPSON & CoO., 


71 Clinton St., Boston. 


NUTSH 
TING ( 

A combined and changable Linen 
Marker «and Card Printer 
CONTAINS 4alpbabets of type, nickel 
holder, indelibieink, padstweezers etc 


Sent postpaid for onl 
Fullcatalogue Sent Free. 50cts 
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R. H. Ingersoll, 4 
TOCK FOR SALE.—ADVERTISE IN 
the NEw ENGLAND FARMER. 
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for Infants and Chiidren. 





“‘Castoria is so well adapted to children that 
{ recommend it as superior to any prescription 
known t me.” H. A. Arncuer, M.D., 
111 So, Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Castoria cures Colic, Constipation, 
Sour Stomach, Diarrhoea, Eructation, 
Kills Worms, gives sleep, and promotes di- 


Without injurious medication. 


Tus Centaur Company, 182 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
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LOVE’S VIGIL. 
BY JAMES CLARENCE HARVEY. 


I watched her window for four long hours, 
Waiting to catch one glimpse of her; 

On her window ledge I could see my flowers, 
As the night wind made her curtain stir. 


The mellow light through the curtain soft 
Came sifting, glimmering over the way, 
And I thought how many a time and oft 
My heart had gladdened at this bright ray. 


«Will she never come? [Does she not surmise 
I watch for a glimpse of her dear form? 
Ere she closes in sleep those dear, dark eyes, 
Will she lift her sash?”’ (for the night was warm) 


Slowly the moments crept apace 

Till the mystic hour was twelve times told. 
Still no sign of the dear one’s face 

For a fond “good night,” as in days of old. 


But soft! She comes! My love! My sweet 
I shall see at last. Great Cesar’s bones! 
They have shifted around, across the street, 
And given her room to old Bill Jones! 
—The Judge. 





MY CHARMING LITTLE HOUSBE- 
KEEPER. 


BY HELEN CLARE. 


She dusts the Sevres and bric-a-brac, 

With just the daintiest little knack, 

And always puts my papers back— 
My charming little housekeeper. 


Rare jellies makes—meringues and creams 

More fair than ever poet’s dreams— 

Like drifted snow, your frosting gleams— 
My charming little housekeeper. 


Nor doth the prose of cooking slight, 
Her bread is sweet, and white and light, 
Her biscuits are a goodly sight— 

(Ah, charming little housekeeper.) 


She reads with me tne magazines, 

Although to one she always leans; 

She makes the most artistic screens— 
My charming little housekeeper. 


She sings to me with dulcet voice 
(Fair Patti’s notes are not so choice,) 
She doth my classic soul rejoice, 

My charming little housekeeper, 


What wonder that I love her—then— 

As much—and even more—than when 

Last May, the church beside the glen— 
Oh, charming little housekeeper, 


Received a bright and joyous throng, 
Rich voices swelled a marriage song, 
To me you promised to belong— 

My darling little housekkeeper! 





THE LOVE OF HOME. 

There are very few words sweeter to us than 
the word “home.” As far back as I can re- 
member home always had great attractions to 
me—I loved it; and when finally the time 
came for me to go out into the world for my- 
self alone and far away from the old heme, it 
was not without a great deal of deliberation 
and many questions as to the advisibilty of the 
move; and although the new home was at 
length founded, where contentment and happi- 
ness dwells, there is yet a love for that dear old 
New Hampshire home way down deep in my 
heart. Oh, for a glimpse of the dear old place! 
How pleasant to take a walk over the fields 
again where childhoods early years were spent 
with that christian mother. To again behold 
the same hills and valleys, rocks and streams 
that was looked upon by that loving father 
who was snatched away from earth so soon, 
leaving a spot in the heart of an only child, (a 
little boy,) never to be filled. My prayer to 
God is that my life may be spared to see my 
children grown to manhood and womanhood. 
No one can as well care for a child as an own 
parent. 

A house need not be an elegant one to be at- 
tractive to the children, but it must be home- 
like; when they enter they must feel that thero 
is a place for them and that they are welcome. 
It must be comfortable and calculated to make 
them happy, so that they can find more amuse- 
ments and pleasures there than elsewhere. 
Make the home more inviting, es pecially to the 
boys, so that when they are not at work it will 
be sought in preference to the saloon or corner 
grocery. They will stay where they have the 
happiest evenings, and there is no place where 
they are so well off as at home, and if it is made 
homelike and inviting they will be found there. 
A good mother is the crowning blessing of a 
home, and she should try to make her boys 
love her. I like to see a boy in love with his 
mother. It is a good sign. But will he fall in 
love with her if she is fretful, fault-finding and 
cross all of the time making it unpleasant for 
him whenever he comes into the house. It 
wouldn’t be natural, would it now? 

If the boys are encouraged to plant trees and 
vines, and the girls flowers and shrubs, it will 
tend greatly towards increasing their love for 
home. I remember the apple trees I first 
grafted, and the first trees I set out on the 
old farm when a boy, and it would be a pleas- 
ure to take a look at them now. The home 
made beautiful with trees, shrubs and flowers, 
is one to be admired by all the cousins who 
come to visit from the city, and they will envy 
you the pleasure of living init. I have seen 
some persons, and so have you, who let their 
buildings become dilapidated and the trees be- 
come scraggly and unsightly objects, seemingly 
having no love for home or its surroundings. 
Is it not strange that the owner of a piece of 
this beautiful earth can be contented without 
making an effort to improve it and keep it in 
order—a source of gratification to the owner 
and his neighbors. If he improves, it will he 


not be the more strongly attached to it. 


F. H. D. 


Corning, N. Y. 





EDUCATIONAL. 

That is not a proper review that requires the 
presentation of a subject in the same way it was 
first presented.—Comr. T. B. Stockwell, Rhode 
Island. 


The problem of America is all educational. 
Ways and means must be devised for leading 
onward those millions whose creation is begun. 
Ideas of industry, honesty, economy, piety, 
and even of human nobleness must be imparted. 
On must go the educational chariot.— Rev. Da- 
vid Swing. 

The sound of o long is represented in eigh- 
teen different ways; by oin old, au in mawve, 
eo in yeoman, ew in sew, oa in roam, oe in hoe, 
oh in oh! 00 in door, os in Grosvenor, ot in de- 
pot, ou in shoulder, ow in grow, aoh in Pha- 
vaoh, aut in hautboy, aux in fauz-pas, eau in 
deau, owe in owe, and ough in dough; the sound 
of short i in eighteen ways, and of short e in 
fifteen ways. 

It is a noticeable fact that the schools teach 
neither manners nor the art of conversation, 
two things which go far toward making the 
worldly success of a young man or @ young 
woman. The pupils are taught how to take 
language apart, as it were, how to rend it and 
to utterly demoralize it, but they are not taught 
how to put it together again—as witness the ex- 
ercises ‘“‘compositions,” and the talk of the pu- 
pils when away from the schools.—Boston 
Home Journal. 


When then the per cent marking system 
arouses the envious passions of the pupils, then 
the per cent marking system is no longer to be 
tolerated. Better a thousand fold that a pupil 
neglect his books than become the best scholar 
in the class for the mere sake of glorying over 





his less gifted mates. The same underlying 
principle furnishes an excellent test for the true 
value of any method. Does, or does it not, con- 
tribute toward making a nobler man, a nobler 
woman? 

The graded school in the opinion of Prof. 
Stockbridge is not as good for all the people as 
the old-fashioned common school. He says: 
“The people on the outskirts want to sell their 
farms so that their children can have the bene- 
fit of the high school in the centre. They think 
their children just as good as any, and so the 
brightest and the best, the ones that ought to be 
retained at home, after a little training go off to 
the cities.” He expresses himself as sorry he 
ever worked for graded schools. 


The child’s first tones are discordant. The 
sweetest singer on earth began her musical ca- 
reer by crying. In all early educational efforts 
we must anticipate discords, and not fret there- 
at. The best mathematictian, historian, or lin- 
guist gave his first teacher trouble unless that 
teacher had more common sense than all of us 
have inherited. One of the best business men 
we know was a dreadfully stupid boy in num- 
bers; one of the best writers could not spell 
“which” without a “t”; one of the best orators 
was a wretched reader in his first school year; 
one of the best teachers was mischievous almost 
to viciousness. Discordant notes in childhood 
do not necessarily mean lack of harmony or 
success in life. 





FRESH THOUGATS. 

Socialism is any scheme or project which has 
for its object todo away with the hardships of life 
and bring about equality amongst men through 
the instrumentality of the State.—Prof. Sumner. 


Passing through Hell Gate last week, the 
changes were significant of those in the theo- 
logical world. That is to say, there is less hell 
and more gateway than there used to be.— 
Christian Register. 

You can take the dirtiest, laziest, loafer in 
the city and put him in a bar-room with a white 
apron, and in ten days he will have more politi- 
cal influence in his ward than the smartest 
preacher in the community.—Sam Jones. 


The initial number of the new magazine 
called Civics contains a paper by Henry B. 
Carington, entitled “Idleness a Crime,” which 
strikes through all the nonsense of strikes and 
stoppages, and bodly proclaims that no man 
has a right to be idle. 


I have great hopes of the time when these 
labor organizations shall become schools in 
which each member studies the conditions 
under which he is compelled to live, and finds 
that the only way in which he can lift himself 
to the top is by developing his own capacity or 
aptitude.—Edward Atkinson. 

The “Man who Laughs” of the Boston Cou- 
rier says: “I wish an actor might sit in fron) 
with me and watch the many, many people who 
applaud, not clever acting, but expressions of 
virtuous sentiment. I think it would take the 
conceit out of such as are in the habit of coolly 
appropriating such demonstrations to them- 
selves.” 





LITBRARY NOTES. 


In Harper’s Magazine for June, onc may 
travel from Mexico to Persia. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes’ papers on his Euro- 
pean tour in the Atlantic are very readable. 


Hon. David A. Wells will contribute to the 
July Popular Science Monthly the tirst of an 
important series of papers on “The Economic 
Disturbances since 1873.” 

The July number of Lippincott’s Magazine 
will be largely a Southern one, with such names 
as Julia Magruder, Thomas Nelson Page, 
Robert Burns Wilson, Amelie Rivers, etc., 
among its contributors. 


The progress made in educating the negroes 
of the South will be set forth in The American 
Magazine for July. The Rey. S. W. Culver, 
President of Bishop College, Tex., describes the 
methods of instruction and the measure of suc- 
cess attained. 


Thomas Byrnes, chief of the Detective Bureau 
of New York, and Julian Hawthorne, one of 
the most popular novelists of the day, are to 
write a series of books. The first, called “A 
Tragic Mystery,” Messrs. Cassell & Company 
announce for immediate publication. 

A book of superlative interest, now in press 
by Lee and Shepard, Boston, will be the ‘Life 
Notes; or, Fifty Years’ Outlook,” by Rev. 
William Hague, D. D., widely known through- 
out this country, but especially identified with 
Boston,—where he was the pastor, at different 
times, of five leading churches. 





THE MEANEST. 

An honest man is the noblest work of God, 
and u balky horse is about the meanest.—Som- 
erville Journal. 

A blind man may be in perfect health and 
yet not be looking well. Terrible to be blind! 

When did General George Washington have 
his first ride in a public carriage? When he 
took a hack at the cherry tree. 

It is not singular that the girls should go al- 
most crazy over the spring flowers. Most of 
the flowers themselves are wild.—N. Y. Com- 
mercial. 

Elevator Youth—(inquiringly:) “Suite 16, 
Miss?” St. Louis Miss (blushing:) ‘No. 
Only fifteen last January.”—Harvard Lam- 
poon. 

Before marriage the question a girl asks 
her lover most often is: ‘Do you really love 
me?” After marriage the query becomes: 
“Is my hat on straight ?’—Journal of Educa- 
tion. 

A talented lady who lectured before a Brook- 
lyn literary society, speaking of Job and pa- 
tience, remarked that all her sympathies went 
out to Mrs. Job, who had to make the poul- 
tices. 

A pile of strength that would reach half way 
to the moon is wasted in this country every 
year by people holding up hymn books in church 
who don’t know a B flat note from the howl of 
a brindle cat. 

Tender hearted young lady—Oh, you cruel, 
heartless wretch, to rob those poor birds of their 
eggs! Wicked little bby—Ho! That’s the old 
mother bird that you’ve got on yer bonnet. 
Guess she won’t care. 


Caller—‘“‘Is Mrs. Yergerathome? Servant— 
“Yes, mum, walk right in.” Visitor (naively) 
—Dear me, why I certainly never dreamt that 
I should find her at home such a beautiful after- 
noon as this.” —Texras Siftings. 

Jones—“‘Have you a family, Mr. Smith ?” 
Smith—“I have two daughters.” Jones— 
‘‘Have you no sons?” Smith (sighing heavily) 


“I have no sons to perpetuate my name. It 


will die with me.”—Tezas Siftings. 

Some men are ever ready to offer a remedy 
for everything. The other day we remarked to 
one of these animated apothecary shops: ‘An 
idea struck us yesterday”—and before we could 
finish he advised us: “Rub the affected parts 
with arnica!” 

“Do you like lambs ?” he asked her in a pas- 
toral voice during a lull in the conversation. 
They had been discussing the charms of coun- 
try life. ‘No,’ she answered, “I don’t like the 





meat, but I am passionately fond of the gravy.” 
Detroit Free Press. 


“I’m sorry to say there are no seats, madam,” 
said a passenger who was hanging on to a strap 
in a street car, as a lady tried to crowd past 
him. “I know it,” said the lady, sweetly ; “‘but 
I should like to get as far as the middle of the 
car, as my bustle is outside in the rain.” 


A very modest lady sent her very modest 
daughter—a pretty young damsel—out one 
morning for some articles. Among the many, 
she informed a clerk in one of our stores “that 
her mother wanted to get three yards of cloth 
for primitive triangular appendages for her in- 











fant.” 


Travelling Man—“What State are we in 
now >” Conductor—‘‘Kansas.” “Kansas! Kan- 
sas! My gracious! This is a prohibition State, 
isn’t it?” “Yes, has been a prohibition State 
for a long while.” ‘Let me off at the first im- 
portant town.” “Are you a temperance lec- 
turer?” “No, I’m selling a remedy for the 
jim-jams.”—Ezchange. 

“James,” said the milkman to his new boy, 
‘“d’ye see what I’madoin’ of?” ‘Yes, sir,” 
replied James; ‘‘you’re a-pourin’ water into 
the milk.” ‘‘No, I’m not, James; I’m a-pourin’ 
milk into the water. Soif anybody arsks you 
if I put water in my milk you teil’em no. AI- 
lers stick to the truth, James; cheatin’ is bad 
*nough, but lyin’ is wuss.” 

One day the children were having an object 
lesson on the blue heron. The teacher called 
attention to its small tail, saying, ‘‘The bird 
has no tail to speak of.” The next day she 
asked the scholars to write a description of the 
yird and a little German girl wound up by saying, 
‘The blue heron has a tail, but it must not be 
talked about.”— Harper’s Bazar. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Smitherkins as he leaned 
back from the dessert at the dinner-table, ‘“‘they 
do say that a woman’s work is never done.” 
“And that is just where they’re right,” said 
Mrs. S. promptly, ‘‘and I am glad to see that 
you are beginning to realize what a time I have. 
What made you think of it?” “That pie,” re- 
turned Smitherkins, quietly.—Merchant Trav- 
eller. 

A Boy’s Misfortune.— Wealthy Alderman : 
‘“‘Be jabers, Oi’l be contint wid phat Oi’ve got, 
an’ not goin’ into Wall Street.” Ambitious 
Wife: “Sure, now, Pat, yer not rich enough yit 
fora yacht.” Wealthy Alderman: “Ner will 
Oi be. Phat would become of our son Jim, if 
Oi should try fer more an’ lose phat Oi’ve got? 
Hed’ stharve.” Ambitious Wife: “An’ phy 
couldn’t Jim boa rich statesman loike ;'self, 
Pat?” Wealthy Alderman: “He couldn’t be 
elicted. He was born in this country.” 





THE THINKING CAP. 


Address all communications to Puzzle Editor, 
NEw ENGLAND FARMER, Boston, Mass. 


Solutions to Last Week’s Puzzles. 
215. CAT-A-COMB. 


From SIX take IX and S$ ) 
From IX take X and I 
From XLtake Land X 


217. BAY-WINDOW. 
219. CO-NUN-DRUM. 
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New Puzzles--No, 42. 
NO. 220. CHARADE. 
My jirst is condemned by the elegant belle, 

As fit for old women to wear; 

Inmy second, instruction and pleasure I find, 

My whole I can use all the year. 

NO. 221. SQUARE. 

1. An allow of copper and zinc. 2. A large 
farming establishment (Mexico). 3. Wrath. 
4, View. 5. To tear into small pieces. 

Brookline, Mass. VENUS. 

NO. 222. AUTHOR PUZZLE. 
Hints the name of an author and several of 
her works. 
My wife and I are country folk, 
No little foxes spoil our vines; 
Our garden’s decked in pink and white, 
Tyranny shuns our pleasant lines. 


The chimney corner holds a friend 

Who loves our cottage hearth and home. 
My love for Harriet ne’er can end, 

But Elizabeth loves the salt sea foam. 


And oft she likes to roam alone 
By the white beach, ere break of day; 
For she has stowed sunny memories 
Of foreign lands far, far away. 
LILIAN PAYSON. 


NO. 223. SQUARE. 
1. A palpitation. 2. To cast. 3. To disen- 
tangle. 4. Open to view. 5. Gridles. 
Somerville, Mass. PICKWICK. 


NO. 224. LITERARY ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 5 letters. 

My 33, 5, 18, is the author of “Leave my 
loneliness unbroken.” 

My 34, 29, 47, 18, 39, 1, is the author of 

“Truth for ever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne.” 

My 50, 22, 45, 42, 2, 26, 51, is the author of 
“The bearings of this observation lays in the 
application on it.” 

My 9, 8, 34, 30, 41, 4, is the author of “Evil 
news rides post, while good news baits.” 

My 23, 7, 25, 46, 51, 14, 32, 49, 2, is the author 
of ‘We have seen better days.” 

My 47, 11, 22, 17, 28, 8, 32, 49, is the author 
of “The hope of all who suffer, the dread of all 
who wrong.” 

My 20, 15, 26,10, is the author of “With 
spots of sunny openings, and with nooks to lie 
and read in, sloping into brooks.” 

My 38, 40, 35,27, isthe author of “Evil is 
wrought by want of thought, as well as by 
want of heart.” 

My 43, 36, 6, 39, 18, 49, is the author of 
“Gray mare will prove the better horse.” 

My 47, 12, 3, 13, 23, is the author of “The 
mind is the standard of the man.” 

My 24, 44, 49, 16, 32, is the author of “Joe.” 

My 27, 48, 4, 25, is the author of “Together, 
yet alone.” 


My 51, 45, 5, 19, 30, is the author of “The wil 
to do, the soul to dare.” 

My 37, 25, 49, 6,21, is the author of ‘To die 
is landing on some silent shore.” 

My 31, 29, 34, 9, 32, 23 is the author of “I 
never dare to write as funny as I can.” 

My whole is a quotation from “Miles Stan- 
dish.” 

Bradford, Vt. 


tg Answers next week. 
weeks. 


HERBERT T. JOHNSON. 
Solvers in three 


Solvers to No. 39. 


Puzzles in No. 39 were correctly solved by 
Alice L. Washburn, Pickwick, Shawmut and 
Rose Jackson. 


Palaver. 

Venus sends some excellent puzzles but neg- 
lects to give real name. The literary enigmas 
which Venus and Violet send in will soon be 
published. But as there is another contributor 
to The Thinking Cap by tie name of Violet, we 
shall kindly ask our Brookline friend to change 
the nom de plume. It is quite necessary that 
this should be done in order to avoid confusion. 

- .No. 222 is one of the best charades of 
its kind we have seen, and we have cut it from 
the Youth’s Companion in order that our puz- 














zlers might see it. 





INTERESTING ITEMS. 


ImpuRItTiEs of the blood often cause great 
annoyance at this season; Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
purifies the blood, and cures all such affections. 





The fish question—“Is it fresh ?” 


A Small Leak 

will sink a great ship; and what at first appears 
to be a trifling cough is apt to culminate in 
consumption if not properly attended to in time. 
For consumption, which is scrofula of the lungs, 
and for all blood and skin diseases, Dr. Pierce’s 
“Golden Medical Discovery” has no equal. By 
druggists. 


An act to amend—sewing on a button. 


Ponp’s Extract, for both men and animals. 
In all swellings of the joints, whether arising 
trom disease or accident, it alleviates the agony. 


A dumb wife may be said to be an unspeak- 
able blessing. 


JAMES PYLe’s PEARLINE is universally recog- 
nized as a family favorite. If you desire to se- 
cure feminine smiles and domestic sunbeams, 
even on wash-day, ask your grocers for Pearline. 


It is a paradox that of all shoes a felt shoe is 
the least felt. 


DysPEepsta—Its causes and cure, sent free 
-— J. H. McAlvin, Lowell, Mass., 14 yrs. City 
reas. 


The bootolack shines while he works, but the 
lazy man whines while he shirks.] .... sisisad ‘Sieaid 


Ir takes a long time for some people to learn 
of things to their advantage, and they have to 
be told again and again, till at last they see the 
point. It it were different, one-half of the ad- 
vertising of the present day would be discon- 
tinued. But B. A. Atkinson & Co. are bound 
to keep at it as long as is needful. They kiov. 
they are right, and they are bound to assert it- 
Learn something new by reading their adver- 


tisement. —" 


An exchange has an article on “The Rise and 
Fali of the Poet.” One important point is 
omitted, however, and that is the length of the 
stairs. 


Our Progress. 


As stages are quickly abandoned with the 
completion of railroads, so the huge drastic, 
cathartic pills, composed of crude and bulky 
medicines are quickly abandoned with the in- 
troduction of Dr. Pierce’s “Pleasant Purgative 
Pellets,” which are sugar-coated, and little 
—— than mustard seeds, but composed of 
highly concentrated vegetable extracts. By 
druggists. 


You can’t convince a young man whose Dest 
girl has just said “Yes,” that this country is 
going to wreck and ruin. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 


A man with a wheelbarrow on the sidewalk 
is not very popular, but he generally carries 
everything before him. 


The best hay caps are those made by the 
patent treatment of the U. 8S. Water-proofing 
fibre company 56 South Street,N. Y. Their 
prices are as low as 48 cents each by the hun- 
dred. Waterproof sheeting can be bought b 
the piece, uncut, as low as 13 cents per yard. 
Send for circulars and samples. 


A cross old bachelor suggests that births 
should be announced under the head of new 
music. 


We have read with great interest the circular 
letter which Messrs. R. H. Stearns & Co. address 
to their employees under date 18 May, and in 
which am | announce a system of profit sharing. 
It is worthy of note that this house, just enter- 
ing upon a career of enlarged enterprise and in- 
creasing prosperity, is willing to surrender a 
portion of the profits of the year’s business to 
those whose “‘faithful work in a successful bus- 
iness has aright to expect some share in the 
success.” Their proposition is accompanied by 
some kindly and sensible suggestions, which, if 
followed, will be to the advantage of not only 
employer and employees, but to the buying 
public as well. We hope for the success of this 
new plan. Itis both just and generous on the 
part of the firm, and must meet the response of 
cordial and hearty service from their employees. 
—Congregationalist. 


a Business Notices, 


SCROFULA. 


No remedy offered the public so positively eradi- 
cates scrofulous sores, humors, and impurities from 
the blood as Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The remarkable 
cures of men, women and children prove it a reliable 
and wonderful medicine. C, I. Hood & Co., Apoth- 
ecaries, Lowell, Mass. Sold by druggists and dealers. 


TIGHR RAKE. 


Farmers should know 
that the Tiger is the 
Standard Rake of the 
world. It is the strong- 
est Horse Dump Rake 
ever made. All the re- 
pairs wanted for the 25,- 
000 Tiger Rakes now in 
use in New England, 
(not including teeth) will 
not amount to twenty- 
five dollars during any 
one season. It has a 
Fertilizer attachment 
that sows ashes, plaster, fertilizer, etc., good as 
any machine made. They are cheap, and go into 
any ‘‘Tiger’’ Rake. The Tiger will do double the 
service of any other wheel dump Rake. Be sure 
and examine it before you buy. 

If you want a thoroughly well made, strong and 
very durable Mower, see the Continental No. 6, 
made by the Johnston Harvester Co. Their one- 
horse Mower is a beauty. Agents wanted. 

The Heald Tedder has two forks outside the 
wheels, and is the lightest draft and easiest 
handling Hay Tedder ever made. Send for circu- 


lars. 
GEO. TYLER & CO., 
43 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 


[J §, COOKSTOVE DRIER 























Handiest,Cheapest, Best Agents Wanted. 
q. eight,25 lbs, Circulars /ree, 
AM. MF’°G CO.,Waynesboro.Pa. Box 9 


$18.00 $18.00 $18.00 


YS FOR A NEW IMPROVED 
SEWING MACHINE and the New ENG 
LAND FARMER one year. 





1887 CARFIELD’S 
“The American” Hay Tedder, 





THE LEONARD MOWER, 
simplicity. and 
a aeons 


sacrifice of 
strength 


THE LATEST 
AND BEST 


A and durability. 





The only PERFECT MACHIN 
\Tedding or Turning Hay. 


Boston Agents for THE YANKEE RAKE. The best made. 





AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Quincy Hall (Over the Market), Boston... .53 Beekman Street, New York. 


Send for Circulars and 64-page Illustrated Catalogue. 





SPARROW’S 
HIGH GRADE 


Complete Fertilizers. 


This is the fifth year that these goods are 
selling upon their merits. Made at our 
Bone Rendering Establishment from Bones and 
Meat mixed with dissolving chemicals 
Quick, Constant and Lasting in their action; 
of good mechanical condition and selling at very 
reasonable prices. Manufactured by 


JUDSON & SPARROW, 
Office 38 So. Market St., 
_ BOSTON, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1866.' 


CHEAP Applied by our new 
erzoxa WATER PROOF, Paice mecnoa 
in 34 the time and 34 the labor of any other way. Does not 
rust nor rattle. It isan Economical and DURABLE 
SUBSTITUTE for PLASTER on walls. Ornamental 
CARPETS and RUGS of same materiel, cheaper and 
better than Oil Cloths. ( Catalogue and Samples Free 


W.H.FAY & CO.CAMDEN,N.s 


8T. LOUIS. MINNEAPOLIS, OMAHA. ~ 


$100 REWARD! 
TUTTLE’S ELIXIR. 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 

For colic, spavins, ringbone 
cockle joints, contracted and 
knotted cords, curbs, splint, 
shoe boils, when first started, 
callus of all kinds; will curein 
seven cases out of ten. Will 
relieve in every case, and will 
guarantee satisfaction or 
money refunded. This Elixir 
is especially ad.pted for 
Rhematism, 
Morbus and Diarrhea, 
Send for circular. 4 Merrimac 
street, Boston, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 


JACOB W. MANNING, 


Reading Nursery, 














Trees, Shrubs, Koses and Herbaceous Plants, 
Large and Small Fruits including 10,000 trans- 
planted Moore’s Early Grape Vines. Descrip- 
tive 100 page Catalogue free. Our speciality is 
good roots by frequent transplanting. 


PURE WHITE LEAD, 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 


Our manufactures are fully warranted, and are 
unsurpassed by any in the market. 
Lowest market prices for goods of equal quality 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


SALEM, MASS., 








F. A. BRowN, Treas. 


BUY HARNESS 


of the Makers direct. 6 
Track, Road & Farm 
Harness a Specialty, 
Single sets $6.50 & up. 
Double ** $20.00 * 

No machine stitch- 
ing or convict labor 
employed. We shi 
subject to approval. 
Illustrated catalogue 
FREE. 

KING &CO., Wholesale M’frs., Owego,N.Y. 


Paralysis, Brain, and Nervous 


DISEASES CURED by Dr. GEORGE W. RHODES, 
for fifteen years Superintendent of the Home and 
Retreat. Office, 178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Paralysis, Nervous Diseases, Epilepsy, Hysteria, 
Dementia, and all Brain Diseases, a specialty, 
Dr. Rhodes was himself restored from Paralysis, 
and during the last 20 years has cured more cases 
of Brain and Nervous Diseases than any other 
Physician in America. Send for testimonials, &c. 


} DON’T Du ANY FENCING 
il Till you’ve examined the merits of Weld’s 
a 

iq) 

a 











PATENT PORTABLE FENCE, 


Any kind of Wire or Netting attached to 
Iron Posts, as shown in cut. 


Cheap and Indestructible. 
PORTABLE FENCE CO., 


Southbridge, Masa, 
Send for Circulars. , 





SILK AND SATIN RIBBON GS | 


at one-half regular | 


store prices. Ribbon 
manufacturers usu- 
ally sell only tothe 
wholesale dealers 
they in turn su ply 
the retail trade ata 
rofit of from 1¢ to 
0 per cent; the store 
keeper, retailing it 
by the yard, must 
make a profit of at 
least 25 per cent. to 
Ry rent, clerk hire, 
c This explai 


toexpensive. We 
von’ ofl tosave 


ou all th 
middlemen’s 


presite, and with 
at end in view, 
have prepared an 
assorted package of 


extra quality rib- | 


bons, different 
widths, in all the 
most fashionable 
\ shades, adapted for 
\ Bonnet Strings, 
Neck Wear, Tem. 
ming for Hats and 
Dresses, Bows 
Scarfs, Fancy Work 
&c., &c., at the ex- 
tremely low price of 
BSe. or 2 ack- 
dress 
at 


Wi ages to one 
for®1.05. Getthree of your lady friends to order a pack 
85 cents each, and thusget yourown free. No pi less 
one yard in length. tisfaction guaranteed. 
kerbocker Specialty Co., Box 688 New York. 


PENNYROYAL PILLS 


“CHICHESTER'S ENGLISH.” 
The Original and Only Genuine. 
Safe and always Reliable. Beware of worthleas Imitations. 
Indispensable to FARIS « Ask your Pro at for 
“Chichester’s ah” and take no other, or inclose 4c. 
(stamps) to us for particulars in letter by return mail 

NAME PA 8 FR ey var Chemical Co. 


adison Square, Phiiada., Pa. 

Bold by — ats everywhere. Ask for “Chiches- 
ter’s Englis 

Geo. OC. Goodwin & Co., Wholesale Agents, Boston, Mass. 


” Pennyroyal Pills. Take no other. 

A BOOK. of 54 pages 

| prepaid. (One agent made 

FR c - M $100 in one week.) Send 5c 
Address, 

AGENTS FRIEND PUB. CO., 

SOUTH BEND Ind. 
Jewell Strawberry, 


Best and most productive. Full description, etc., 
free. Beautiful colored plate for a two-cent stamp; 
also other choice new varieties. Address origina 

ors, P. M. AUGUR & SONS, Nurserymen, Middle- 














eld, Ct. 


Chelera | 


Reading, Mass, | 
Has 1,000,000 Deciduous and Evergreen | 


in stamps to pay postage. | 


WHEELER’sS 
Eclipse Windmill. 
The Great Prize Windmill 


Of the World. 
Prices $30 and upwards, 


Sizes from 6 ft.to 30 ft. diameter of wheei. 
For railroad, water supply, irrigation, 
suburban and farm use they have no 
equal. When geared for power they 
become a necessity to the enterprising 
farmer. 


The New Champion Anti-freez- 
ing Set Length Force Pump 


Tanks, Water Pipe, Hose, 
Full satisfaction guaran- 





a specialty. 
etc., on hand. 


teed. Address 
L. H. WHEELER, 


68 Pearl Street, Boston. 
BRIGGS 
PIANOS, 


Gracefu in 
design. Solid 
in construction 
Matchless in 
tone. Beautiful 
in finish. In 

4 dorsed by our 
B best artists. 

















Catalogues mailed on application. 


Cc. C. BRIGCS & CO. 


5 Appleton St., opp. 440 Tremont St. 


SHORTHAND = WRITING. 


Thoroughly 7 by mail or personally. Refer- 
ences furnished. H. F. CAREY, Box 154, Ames- 
bury, Essex, Co., Mass. 











SUFFERERS 


FROM 
Nervous Debility, Youthful Tn- 


PE diseretions, Lost Manhood, 
BE YOUR OWN PHYSICIAN! 


Many men, from the effects of youthful im- 
prudence, have brought about a state of weak- 
ness that has reduced the general system so 
much as to induce almost every other disease, 
and the real cause of the trouble scarcely ever 
being suspected, they are doctored for every- 
thing but the right one. Notwithstanding the 
many valuable remedies that medical science 
has produced for the relief of this class of pa- 
tients, none of the ordinary modes of treatment 
effectacure. During our extensive college and 
hospital practice we have experiment with 
and discovered new and concentrated remedies. 
The accompanying prescription is offered as a 
certain and speedy cure, as hundreds of 
cases in our practice have been restored to per- 
fect health by its use after all other remedies 
tailed. Perfectly pure ingredients must be used 
in the preparation of this prescription. 

R- Erythroxylon coca), } drachm 

Jerubebin p crack. 

Helonias Dfoica, $ drachm. 

Gelsemin, 8 grains. 

Ext. ignatia amare (alcoholic), 2 grains. 
Ext. leptandra, 2 scruples, 
Glycerin, q. 8. 

Make 60 pills. Takel pill at 8 p.m., and an- 
other on going to bed. In some cases it will be 
necessary for the patient to take two pilis at 

& bedtime, making the number three a day. This 
remedy is adapted to every condition of hervous 
debility and weakness in either sex, and es- 
sv in those cases resulting from impru- 
dence. The recuperative powers of this restor- 
ative are truly astonishing, and its use continued 
for a short time changes the languid, debilitated, 
nerveless condition to one of renewed life and 


% 








Mix, 


Vigor. 

Ks we are constantly in receipt of letters of in- 
qty relative to this remedy, we would say to 
those who would prefer to obtain it of us, by 
pemeOag $l,a securely sealed package contain- 
ing 60 pills, carefully compounded, will be sent 
by return mail from our private laboratory, or 
we will furnish 6 packages, which will cure 
most cases, for $5. 

Address or call on 


S NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 


24 TREMONT Row, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


IIE COLO ORCI Oh 





Nothing Succeeds like Success. 
Dr. Lewis is Always Successful. 
The Clory of a Man is in His 


Strength. 
Nerve or Physical Force When Lots 
Quickly Regained. 


BY CONSULTING 


DR. C. J. LEWIS, 


O, after intense study and deep research 
has lately discovered a new, extraordinary 
quick, certain and inexpensive cure for diseases of 
the Brain and Spinal Cord, Spermatorrhea, Semi- 
| nal Weakness, Fluid Escapes, Impotency and De. 
ranged Functions of the Nervous and Generative 
System. THIS NEW AND MARVELLOUS MED. 
1CAL TREATMENT has cured the most desperate 
| forms of nervous disorders in both young and old. 
To debilitated youth it bestows the vigor of man- 
hood, and in advanced age it establishes the vigor 
of youth without the possibility of failure. URINA- 
| RY COMPLAINTS, Acute or Chronic Discharges, 
Stricture, Retention of Urine, Gravel, Kidney or 
Bladder Disorders, Syphillis, Secondary Symptoms 
Eruptions, Skin Diseases, are all absolutely cure 
without the use of Mereury, Copaiba or Injections 
| No restriction in diet or hindrance from business. 
RECENT CASES CURED IN THREE OR FOUR 
DAYS. Patients whose cases have been neglect- 
ed, badly treated or pronounced incurable are par- 
ticularly invited to visit Dr. Lewis. A written 
guarantee of cure given to all cases arranged and 
undertaken. In practice upwards of thirty years. 
aay Dr. Lewis ts i ney | consulted by many 
who have been completely discouraged of ever be- 
| ing cured, after having oupertmennes with various 
advertised nostrums, which invariably do more 
harm than good, as every phase of disease demands 
| different and special treatment. To those who may 
have been disappointed, Dr. Lewis would say con- 
sult him and he will restore the disappointed one 
| to all the duties of life, whether they be physical 
or mental, pertaining to married life or ‘single 
| blessedness.”’ 


Consultation, Medicine, &c., $5. 
DR. LEWIS IS PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 


i29 FRIENDSHIP STREET, 


Providence, R.I. Office hours all the year round 
from 9 to 2 and 5 to 9; Sundays, 10 to 2, not later. 
Female Complaints Skillfully Treated. 

NOTICE TO COUNTRY PATIENTS. 

Dr. Lewis will, on full description of case (with 
fee enclosed), immediately send a supply of his vat- 
uable medicines, accompanied with instructions 
and advice or the cure of the above distressing 
complaints. 





THIRD EDITION 


"|Medical Minntes 


|, With additional Colored 
‘i Illustrations and a Por- 
Witrait of the Author. 

Hil EXPLICIT 

Wiiion the treatment and 
Mijcure of abeve subjects, 
/j|Sexual Diseases, &c. 

il] Price, 25c. by mail to any 
)}jaddress, from the author 


DR. C. J. LEWIS. 
Agent for Boston, W. H. Knight, 97 Court St. 
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Our Grange Domes. 


Some men grow rich out of the mistakes and 
follies of others. This is particularly true of 
the reading farmer who learns through his farm 
or stock paper of the failure of others in trying 
experiments in which he would have otherwise 
invested many dollars. 











What shall be done about a fall field meeting 
and grand picnic by the New England States— 
repeatedly or collectively? The patrons of 
Massachusetts have some important questions, 
we know, that need discussion at a “fail meet- 
ing,” and the other States undoubtedly have 
topics of vital importance that they would 
gladly discuss together. What shall be done? 





The grange embraces all the features of the 
school, the lyceum, the farmer’s club, and the 
well-regulated and happy family circle. It 
teaches its members to think and act for them- 
selves and to vote in accordance with their con- 
victions. It is educating the agricultural class 
to become self-reliant and aggressive, and in 
the near future the millions that make up the 
membership of the order will send forth their 
edicts in no uncertain and wavering voice. 





The grange in New England came later than 
at the West and central sections of the Union. 
But nowhere has the grange had a greater per- 
manent success. If it never had rapid growth, 
or attained greater proportions, yet it has never 
had phenominal decline. The grange came in- 
to New England to stay and to do a good work. 
The grange came into New England largely 
on its trade-feature merits. For its trade fea- 
tures and facilities it was run and suffered the 
first few years of its existence. Then its edu- 
cational and social capacities were brought out 
and developed. It would be well for members 
of the grange to remember that those who most 
use the grange will get the most from the grange 
and that the amount of benefit any member re- 
éeives from the grange will be dependent on the 
amount such a member does for the grange.— 
Lewiston Journal. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


Agents of the “‘Patron’s Mutual” should pass 
none by in canvassing the membership of the 
granges. Visit the patrons within twenty-four 
hours after your election, place applications 
speedily and forward all possible by June 2lst, 
and follow them up with as many more as you 
possibly can in the following days. This busi- 
ness is the fulfilling in practice of the precepts 
and principles of our order. It affects every 
property holder in the grange and those depen- 
dent on him, and all must lift on the start to 
place the company in position to benefit and 
help the patrons as the years go by. 


Worcester grange held a meeting June 
and appointed S. A. Burgess agent for the Pa- 
tron’s Mutual Fire Insurance company. The 
literary exercises consisted of an imaginary 
trip down the Mississippi. The geographical 
description was given by W.T. Newton; the 
corn section by S. A. Burgess; the cotton sec- 
tion by E. P. Thompson; the sugar section by 
Charles T. Foster; interspersed with songs by 
Alice Midgley, Sarah Midgley and Alice Hoi- 
den. Instrumental music by Joseph Reynolds 
and sisters, piano, banjo and violin. Owing to 
the late hour the steamboat trip from St. Paul 
to New Orleans by A. A. Hixon was omitted. 
The picnic recommended on the program for 
July 4th was postponed. 

If any grange has failed to elect an insurance 
agent when this week’s days are ended then 
something is the trouble and some grange is 
not living up to its opportunities. This under- 
taking of providing a Patron’s Fire Insurance 
Company is the result of the action of the rep- 
resentations of all the granges at the last 
annual meeting of the State Grange. Those 
elected to carry forward the work have toiled 
faithfully. The directors are busy and if each 
grange had done as well as some Lave done we 
should have issued policies June 15th. Now, 
patrons and agents, work like Trojans and we 
start under full sail and with all steam on July 
1st and celebrate in true grange spirit the glori- 
ous Fourth. 


7th, 


AMESBURY. 


Amesbury grange at its meeting of June 14th, 
worked the 3d and 4th degrees on a class of 
seven gentlemen and three ladies. Visitors 
were present from North Andover and West 
Boxford, among whom was brother Day, direc- 
tor for the Patron’s Mutual Insurance company, 
who spoke of the new company and commended 
us for the earnest manner in which we had 
taken hold of the business. Our agent reports 
that he has written applications for $7200, and 
has $5300 more pledged, which is certainly a 
good showing in a grange of its size. The sub- 
ject has been brought up of having a series of 
out-door meetings during the warm season, and 
an invitation has been received from our lec- 
turer to meet at his place on Thursday, June 
23, for our first meeting. Query: Why can’t 
we have a union meeting of our Essex county 
granges during the month of August? We 
should all be the better for it, both in mind, and 
also in carrying forward the routine work of 
the days to follow. Man is by nature a social 
creature, and we as farmers should not isolate 
ourselves so fully as many of us do from our 
fellow beings. 

INSURANCE. 


The following agents have been reported to 
the secretary of the Massachusetts Patrons Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance company in addition to 
those previously named: E. W. Clark, grange 
No. 19; S. A. Burgess, 22; E. L. Brown, 23; 
Alpheus Swallow, 31; J. E. Rickey, 95; D. M. 
Waterman, 107: Chas. A. Wood, 108; L. F- 
Childs, 113; Orrin Thompson, 115; H. F. Web. 
ster, 118; A. J. Robertson, 122; H. A. Dearth, 
124; W. E. Knight, 130; Wm. Bassett, 134; N. 
H. Fales, 135; Gustavus Kinsman, 136; P. H. 
Robinson, 139; W. R. Cole, 140; Peter Barr, 
142. 

A total at this hour of 31 agents, and names 
coming in every mail. Six granges have al- 
ready forwarded applications, viz: Medfield, 
Amesbury, Marlboro, Ipswich, Gardner and 
Norfolk. Bro. Dennen, director, writes that 
Pepperell has $20,000 ready. If all the granges 
had done as well in proportion to membership, 
we could start today with $500,000. 

Bro. J. Q. Evans, agent ot No. 127, had for- 
warded applications for $7,200 June 11th, and 
“more coming.” Had all done as well, we 
could have started two days ago with $700,000. 
This week’s work will settle several questions. 

A. A. BricuaM, Sec’y. 





MAINE. 


The grange at Lamoine has a new hall ready 
for use, to be publicly dedicated Saturday, 
June 18th, at 2:30, p. m. Worthy Master Robie 
of the Maine state grange will act as dedicating 
officer. On the following Tuesday the Pomona 
grange of Hancock county will meet at Lamoine 
and the fifth degree will be conferred in full 





form by the officers of Lamoine grange, acting 
under authority of the county grange. This is 
the first time that this degree has been con- 
ferred in form in Eastern Maine, and a large 
attendance is expected. Lamoine grange is the 
one mentioned in GranGE Homes last week, 
as having a lady for Master. You see the good 
patrons down east believe in the equality of the 
human race. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Eastern New Hampshire Pomona grange 
met with Rochester grange in their new hall 
the 9th inst. The exercises at the public meet- 
ing in the afternoon were very interesting and 
instructive. “Is it advisable to practice the 
soiling of stock on our New England farms ?” 
was discussed at length. The drift of argu- 
ment was in favor of the soiling system. The 
next meeting will be with Cocheco grange at 
Garrison Hill, Dover. Speakers from abroad 
are expected. The present outlook for the hay 
crop is above the average. Apples look well 
but the pear crop will be light. 

Eureka grange, Grafton Centre, observed 
Children’s day June 4th successfully. It was 
the largest gathering ever held in town by the 
grange. Most of the children present took part 
in the exercises, which consisted of recitations, 
declamations and singing, also remarks by sev- 
eral of the citizens. Rev. Mr. Flanders spoke 
on the good of the order, also Mr. George H 
Randall and others, after which a merry hour 
was spent around the tables which were loaded 
with everything that the heart could wish, in 
quantity ample for a regiment, in quality fit,for 
a king. A grange meeting was held in the 
evening, it being rainy there was not the usual 
attendance, but the meeting proved very inter 
esting. The exercises consisted of remarks by 
Past Master Fred A. Stevens, and reading by 
the Lecturer. Next meeting June 18th. 


NEW BOSTON. 

We have recently been burned out of house 
and home, in fact lost everything, and are 
meeting at the home of some brother or sister, 
but are determined to live. We have a mem- 
bership of only about 80, but in that number 
we have many good live members who have 
stood by the principles of the order during the 
twelve years of our existence. We hold two 
regular meetings per month. 

The grangers of Goffstown have been broth- 
ers indeed coming to us at the first meeting af- 
ter the fire with a gift of ten dollars cash, and 
other courtesies that will never be forgotten by 
the brothers and sisters of Joe English grange. 





LECTURER’S DEPARTMENT NA- 
TIONAL GRANGE. 


MORTIMER WHITEHEAD, MIDDLEBUSH, N. J. 


Ought some restrictions to be placed upon in- 
discriminate immigration? is one of the sub- 
jects proposed for investigation and discussion 
by members of the grange in the United Stutes 
during the summer months that they may be 
prepared to take intelligent and concerted ac- 
tion at the meeting of the National and State 
granges next fall and winter, and so bring the 
matter with proper weight before Congress. 
It is estimated that upwards of 600,000 foreign 
immigrants will land on our shores this year. 
In some cities they are camped out, waiting for 
steamers to transport them. 


The recognition that the Order is receiving 
through the enactment of laws and the consid- 
eration of various measures that have been ad- 
vocated by the grange by the National and 
State legislators is inspiring the farmers of the 
Nation with hope and faith in the practicability 
and final success of the Order, and of the util- 
ity and absolute necessity for organization. It 
is the hope of those who are laboring for the 
welfare of American agriculture, and for man- 
kind in general, that the day is not far distant 
when correct conceptions of the means to be 
employed, and the methods by which the cor- 
rective influences appropriate to our form of 
government are to be more clearly understood 
and more universally applied.— NV. Zimmerman, 
Lecturer Kansas State Grange. 


We are wont to say farmers are the most 
independent class there is. It is true thata 
farmer in good circumstances, with moderate 
wants, may regard himself and condition with 
a degree of self-complacency. But whatever 
his circumstances may be, the most valuable 
lesson he can learn is to know when to be inde- 
pendent, and when to co-operate with others, 
In the grange all matters can be discussed, and 
each may receive the benefit of the knowledge 
of all. We say to every farmer, go into the 
grange and learn; and to put your newly ac- 
quired knowledge to practical test in the useful 
purposes of life, be ing a member | f the grange, 
you have a noble opportunity.— Dirigo Rural. 


The lecturing force of the National grange is 
now disposed of as follows: Deputy Lecturer 
J. N. Lipscomb has the following partial pro- 
gram: Arkansas, July Ist to 18th, and July 
23d to 28th; Mississippi, July 19th to 22d, In- 
terstate Grange Encampment (five States), 
Spartansburg, South Carolina, August Ist to 
6th; Texas, August 9th to 20th; Louisiana, 
August 21st to September lst; Alabama, Sep- 
tember lst to 15th, and balance of September 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 
stre and wholesomeness. More economical 
than ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
RoyYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


FACE, HANDS, FEET, 


and all their imperfections, including Facia 
Development, Hair and — Superfluou 
Hair, Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, Moth 
¥ Freckles, Red Nose, Acne, B’Ik Heads, Scary 
Pitting and their treatment. Send 10c. fo 


book of 50 4th edition. Dr. John H. Woodbury 
8? North Pearl St., Albany, N. Y. Established 18% 








and October divided among Georgia, North Car- 
olina and South Carolina. 

Deputy Lecturer D. H. Thing is in Mary- 
land; then goes to Pennsylvania until July 2d; 
then in Maine; August in New Hampshire and 
Pennsylvania; September in Vermont; other 
meetings being arranged. 

Deputy Lecturer C. L. Whitney is preparing 
for Colorado. 

Deputy Lecturer J. H. Brigham is about 
completing his Kentucky campaign, and will 
be actively at work in the central and some 
of the Western States during the summer and 
fall. 

The Lecturer of the National grange is still in 
Virginia; and goes next to Pennsylvania, and 
arrangements for his Western visit in eight 
States are nearly completed. 


“It is my firm belief that granges may be 
organized in every intelligent farming commu- 
nity if we will simply make an earnest and sys- 
tematic effort with that object in view. Let us 
be generous towards our fellow farmers and 
share the benefits and extend the usefulness of 
our grand organization.”—A. A Brigham, Sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts State grange. 


Two more new Granges : 


Garfield, No. 826, Schuylkill county, Pa. 
Heckscherville, No. 827 Schuylkill county, 
Pa. 


Leeds grange, Maine, is building a new grange 
hall, 30x40 feet, two stories high, with base- 
ment. 


“TI love the grange because it is so unselfish 
and so full of philanthropy. Why all the farm- 
ers are not actual members of the grange and 
helping us, as grangers, to accomplish the ob- 
jects for which we are striving, is, indeed a 
mystery.”—W. L. R., Tennessee. 


“The grand old national grange has done 
more during the last two years for the relief of 
the people than a local organization can do ina 
lifetime.”—J. C. S., Illinois. 


California patrons have taken steps to or- 
ganize a grange immigration agency, so that 
Eastern members of the grange who may desire 
to go to California for the purpose of making 
the State their home, may obtain reliable in- 
formation in regard to the country without the 
fear of having frauds perpetrated upon them by 
parties who are interested in private specula- 
tion. 





EWENCLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


H AR ST andBEST EQUIPPED inthe 
we FLD ots structors, 2186 Am ASS last year. Thor 
ough Instructionin Vocal and Instrumental Music, Piano and 
Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, French, Ger- 
man, and Italian Languages, Eng ish Branches, Gymnastics, 
ete. Tuition, $5 to $25; board and room with Steam Heat and 
Electric Light, $5.00 to $7.50 per week. Fall Term begins 
Sept. 8, 1887. For Illustrated Calendar, with full information, 
address E. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin Sq., BOSTON, Mass. 


Turkish Hair Toni. 


Bald Heads LORS: CT er ow. 
Stops dandrufi | j 
and headache. 
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TURKISH] 


HAIRTONIC® 


7000 Bot-f 


tles Sold. - 
New Hair cov-aaa en monials, 
ers manyheads ane eee me Goodwin& Co, 
Carter & Carter, Weeks & Potter, General Agents. 
See Dr. Osgood, 3 Tremont Row. Price $1.00, in 
pint bottles. MoorrE RussELL FLETCHER, M. D.,, 
4 Hancock Street, Boston. 


PERCHERON STALLIONS. 
BRUNO. 


American Percheron Stud Book, 6081, 


OALED APRIL 28TH, 1882, 16 1-2 

hands, we'ght 1640 tbs. Bruno was purchased 

at the sale of Mr. Wm. T. Walters held in Balti- 

more, March 10, 1887, bringing the highest price 

paid for any one of the 37 Percherons comprising 
this superb lot. 


IRON DUKE, 


Foaled April 7th, 1877; 16 hands; weight 1400 ths; 
Sire Imported Washington; Dam Nannie. First 
_— medal and diploma at Centennial. Iron Duke 
1a3 repeatedly won the highest honors at the New 
England and Rhode Island State Fairs, and is well 
known as a valuable sire. 

These two stallions will stand at Ferrychffe 
Farm, Bristol, R. I., during this season. Terms 
$20.00 for Bruno; $15.00 for Iron Duke, payable 
at time of service. Mares not proving in foal may 
be returned the following season. ares can be 
boarded at farm at reasonable rates, but at risk of 
owner. Apply to 

ANDREW LYNCH, Farmer. 


THE DANA BICKFORD 
FAMILY KNITTER, 


Knits everything required by the 
household, of any quality, texture 
and weight desired. 
Dana Bickford, Pres’t, 
795 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


VAPORATING FRUIT 


Full treatise on _ 


leo tmprered methods, leld 
sygress FREE AMERICAN ME 
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ORO, PA. 
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Real Estate---Stork, 2 


SMALL YORKSHIRE PICS. 


EGISTERED STOCK. CHOICEST 
breeding. Priceslow. Address 
Supt. AGR’L COLLEGE FARM, Amherst, Mass. 











ARWOOD’S HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
HERD! Stock of all ages and both rexes for 


sale. P. M. HARWOOD, Barre, Mass. 


The Mull Herds and Flocks, 


Hereford, Polled Aberdeen-Angus, 
AND DEVON CATTLE, 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, 
Bulls and Rams for sale at reasonable prices. 
L. B. HARRIS, 
Lyndon Centre, Vt. 


SCOTCH COLLIE PUPS, 


EADY TO SHIP. NO BETTER 
breeding anywhere. Low prices. Address 
Lock Box A. Amherst, Mass. 


(CONCORD-STOCK-FARIV 


209 CONCORD,? ' ‘ASS -SO- oe 

















HOLSTEIN- 1ESIAN 

oat? es Tay Hens n America. 
Choicest stock. Lowest prices. Cows, 
yearlings, bull and heifer calves al- 
wayson hand. Stock safely shipped 
anywhere. Hou hton Farm, 
Putney, Vt. indham Co.) 


HOLS TEIN-F'RIESIANS. 
ARGEST AND BEST HERD IN 
New England. Stock of all ages and both 

sexes. Imported 2-year-old Heifers selected by 
the Manager from tie best herds in North Holland. 
These are bred to choice bulls, and due to calve in 
spring and summer. Have a splendid lot of bull 
calves and bulls fit for service this season. Par- 
ticular attention paid to individual excellence and 
good breeding, combined. Personal inspection in- 
vited. Correspondence solicited. LAKE VIEW 
FARM, North Andover Depot, Mass. W. A. 
RUSSELL, Prop’r. JAMEs C. Poor, Manager. 


CIDER MILLPLANT; 
OR SALE.-HOT AIR ENGINE, 
Grater Mill, Boomer & Boschert Press, Shaft- 
ing and Vinegar Generators, nearly new. Apply 
to GEO. A. BY AM, Chelmsford Centre, Mass. 











NT 

Allow your Clothing, 

Paint, or Woodwork, 

washed in the old 

rubbing, twisting, 

wrecking way. Join 

that large army of 

sensible, economical people, who 

from experience have learned that 

James Pyle’s Pearline, used as 

directed on each package, saves 

time, labor, rubbing, wear and tear. 

Your Clothes are worn out more 

by washing than wearing. It is to 
your advantage to try Pearline. 


JAMES PYLE, New «ork. 
Bold Everywhere. 


MPORTANT, 


Before buying a KEROSENE STOVE 


_-™ over 








sr 


This NEW article is appreciaveu auu ap- 
roved by all progressive Farmers and 
Beook Raisers. The calf gueks its food 
slowly, in a perfectly natural way, thriv- Ba 
ing as well as when fed on itsown mother, && p 
Circulars free. ALL & MATTHEWS 
21 South Market Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
ANTED, a smart, fully reliable Farmer Boy 
or young man. A first class milker, and 
handy with oxen. Address, stating wages, 
Box 41. Uxbridge, Mass. 


Chie teeok® 


(aera 








egal dNotic 
Hegal Notices, 
OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
CUURT. To all persons interested in the estate of 
JANE PLUMMER, late of Kingston, in the 
County of Rockingham and State of New Hamp- 
shire, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, CHARLES 
PLUMMER, appointed Administrator of the estate 
of said Jane Plummer, by the Probate Court for 
the County of Rockingham in the State of New 
Hampshire, has presented to said Court his petition 
representing that as such administrator he is en- 
titled to certain personal property therein specified 
and situated in said County of Middlesex, and 
praying that he may be licensed to sell, transfer, 
and convey, at public or private sale, and on such 
terms, and to such person or persons, as he shal 
think fit,—or to receive and otherwise dispose of, 
—said personal estate; You are hereby cited to 
appear at a Probate Court to be holden at Cam- 
bridge, in said County of Middlesex, on the first 
Tuesday of July next, at nine o’clock in the fore- 
noon, to show cause, if any you have, against the 
same. And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once a week, for 
three successive weeks, in the NEW ENGLAND 
FARMER, a newspaper published at Boston, the last 
publication to be two dave, at least, before said 
Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this fourteenth day of June, in the 
year One thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven. 
J. H. TYLER, Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
COURT. To all persons interested in the estate of 
FRANCIS BROWNE, Jr., late of St. Johnsbury, 
in the County of Caledonia, and State of Vermont, 
deceased, Greeting: Whereas, FRANCIS BROWNE, 
appointed Administrator of the estate of said 
Francis Browne by the Probate Court fer the 
County of Caledonia, in the State of Vermont, has 
presented to said Court his petition representing 
tbat as such administrator he is entitled to cer ain 
personal property therein specified and situated in 
said County of Middlesex, and praying that he 
may be licensed to sell, transfer, and convey, at 
public or private sale, and On such terms, and to 
such person or persons, as he shall think fit,—or to 
receive and otherwise dispose of,—said personal 
estate; You are hereby cited to appear at a Pro- 
bate Court to be holden at Cambridge, in said 
County of Middlesex, on the first Tuesday of July 
next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, against the same. And 
said petitioner is ordered to serve this c tation by 
publishing the same once a week, for three suc 
cessive weeks, in the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, a 
newspaper published at Boston, the last publica 
tion to be two days, at least, before said Court. 











Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge | 
of said Court, this fourteenth day of June, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty. seven. 

J. H. TYLER, Register. 





OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
COURT. To all persons interested in the estate of 
WILLIAM J. ROBINSON, iate of Somerville, in 
said County, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, JOHN 
ROBINSON, the special Administrator of the es- 
tate of said deceased, has presented for allowance 
the final account of his administration upon the 
estate of said deceased; You are hereby cited to 
appear at a Probate Court to be holden at Cam- 
bridge, in said County, on the first Tuesday of 
July next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not be 
allowed. And said Administrator is ordered to 
serve this citation by publishing the same once 
a week, inthe NEW ENGLAND FARMER,a& news- 
paper printed at Boston, three weeks successively, 
the last publication to be two days at least, before 
said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this fourteenth day of June, in the | 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred | 
and eighty seven. J.H.TYLER Register. 





| 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
COURT. To all persons interested in the estate | 
under the will of JAMES H. EAMES late of 
Cambridge, in said County, deceased, testate, | 
given in trust for the benefit of Emory B. Eames, 
Greeting: Whereas, OSsGoop A. CaRTER, the | 
trustee under said will, bas presented for allow- | 
ance the first account of his trusteeship; You are 
hereby cited to appear ata Probate Court to be 
holden at Cambridge, in said County, on the fourth | 
Tuesday of June instant, at nine o’clock in the | 
forenoon, to show cause, if any you have, why the | 
same should not be allowed. And said trustee is 
ordered to serve this citation by publishing the 
same once a week inthe + EW ENGLAND FARM 
ER, a newspaper printed at Boston, three weeks 
successively, the last publication to be two days, at 
least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this fourth day of June, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and | 
eighty-seven. J. H. TYLER, Register. | 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
Cc . To JOHN ROBERTS, formerly of Bos- 
ton, in the County of Suffolk, now of parts un- 
known, Greeting: Whereas, PHOEBE ROBERTS, 
your wife, has presented to said Court her petition 
praying to be appointed guardian of your minor 
son Frederick F. Roberts, and representing that 
you are an unsuitable person to have the custody 
of said child; You are hereby cited to appear ata 
Probate Court to be holden at Cambridge, in said 
County of Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday of 
June instant, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, against the same. 
And said prttenss is ordered to serve this citation 
by delivering a copy thereof to you ten days, at 
least, before said Court, if found in this State, if 
not by pues the same once a week, for three 
successive weeks, in the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
a newspaper printed at Boston, the last publication 
to be two days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this sixth day of June, in the year 
eighteen hundred and ge 
- H. TYLER, Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
COURT. To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of WILLIAM 
STEARNS, late of Philadelphia, in the State of 
Pennsylvania, deceased, intestate: Whereas, ap- 
lication has been made to said Court to grant a 
etter of administration on the estate of said de- 
ceased, to MARCUS MORTON, of Newton, in the 
County of Middlesex, and to exempt him from 
giving surety or sureties on his bond pursuant to 
statute; You are hereby cited to appear at a 
Probate Court to be held at Cambridge, in said 
County of Middlesex, onthe fourth Tuesday of June 
next, at nine o’clock before noon, to show cause, if 
any you have, against granting the same. And 
the said petitioner is hereby directed to give public 
notice thereof, by publishing this citation once a 
week, for three successive weeks, in the newspaper 
called the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, printed at 
Boston, the last publication to be two days, at least, 
before said Court. 4 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Require, Judge 
of said Court, this thirty-first day of Mayin the 











the year one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
seven. J. H. TYLER, Register. 





WE STILL HOLD THE LEAD, 


WITH THE 


45,557 Thompson’s Patent Adjusting 
“oc ~—-| Morse Hoe and Cultivator, 


Can be instantly 
expanded or con- 
tracted while in 
the ground and 
without stop- ~ 
ping the team. 


New Tilting 


aa ite 


WALTER A. WOoOoD 
New Enclosed Gear Mower. 


We assert, without fear of contradiction, that this 
is the best mower ever produced. 


The attachment can be readily applied to any 





Iron Frame Horse Hoe. 


These Machines are sold with the express understanding that if, after trial, they do not prove as 
represented they may be returned free of expense, 





THE THOMAS TEDDER. 


Our experience with this Machine proves it to be the Lightest Draft, 
Best Working Tedder on the market. 


THE OLIVER CHILLED PLOW. 
THE PERFECT SIDE HILL PLOW. 


HAYING TOOLS of every description at Lowest Prices, 


rhe Thompson Horse Hoe, same pattern as Hussey, .. . $8.00. 


The Whitcomb Horse Hoe and Cultivator Combined, 
Same pattern as ‘‘Iron Age,’ $6.00 


Also a few Wood and Iron Frame Cultivators and Horse Hoes, stock of 
1886, to be cleard out at half price. 


Call and examine the Standard Wind Mili, best of all, 
in operation at our store. 
Ensilage Corn, Barley, Hungarian and Millet, Paris Green, 
Slug Shot, Hellebore, Dalmatian Powder. 
When desired we sell Heavy Implements on the Instalment Plan. 
Inspect our Stock and secure our prices. 
LOWER THAN EVER. 





C. H. THOMPSON & CO., 


71 Clinton, 80 and 82 South Market Street, 
and 34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


THE STANDARD 


ckeye Mower! 





———— SS 


5 “Ai AMG YW | Afi 


> <M) VAG . 
A Few Reasons why the New Model Buckeye is the Best: 


It is the simplest, contains fewer parts, has fewer and better bearings, and fewer places for oil'ng.- 
It can be understood and kept in order by the ordinary farm hand, Its parts can be tightened and set 
up as wear occurs. Is built on correct mechanical principles. Straight gearing used for quickest speeds. 
Is POSITIVELY THE LIGHTEST DRAFT. t is the best braced, the strongest, most dura- 
ble, the best for rough, uneven ground, consequently the best for smooth mowing. No loose connec- 
tions or knuckle joints. The easiest to ride upon, the easiest to handle, both forteam and driver. Will 
do more work, and better work. Will last longer. Costs less for repairs. Extra parts are more easily 
obtained. No loss of time for repairs. It raises the bar higher, and lifts easier to pass obstructions. 
It is more in use than any other kind, showing that it is appreciated by the farmers. It is the only ma- 
chine with the Double Hinge Floating Finger Bar, adapt ng itself to all varieties of surface. The only 
machine in which the Bar Folds Flat Across the Frame, making it as portable as the wagon. The only 
machine with the Patented Chafe Plates, giving it a perfect cutting apparatus. The only machine that 
can be worked by One Horse with ease. 

The only machine that can present the above claims as genuine. 

Buy the STANDARD NEW MODEL BUCKEYE and be assured your haying season will 


| be both pleasant and profitable. 


The RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING CoO., 
MANUFACTURERS, WORCESTER, MASS. 





THE YANKEE BLADE. 





THE BEST FAMILY STORY PAPER. 


The Keen Literary Edge of The Yankee Blade is Appreciated by Young 
and Old. itsStories are Intensely Interesting to Boys 
and Cirls as Well asto Men and Women. 


100,000 F<2¢ers 





Spirited Tales of Stirring Life 
in the New and Ol 
Worlds. 


a <|=FOR-\0 
13:25: 


Stories of all kinds for all Mem- 
bers of the family to read 
by the fireside. 


Children’s Corner, Household 


Stories by the Best English 
and American 
Authors, 








Whitties to the Point. 
Never Dull. Great Variety. 
Every Word Pure. 


THE YANKEE BLADE 


Is now in in its forty-seventh year, and 
is unquestionably the Largest, Bright- 
ries of Adventure by est, Handsomest and Cheapest Weekly 
Land and Sea. Family Story Paper in America. 
Upwards of Forty Columns of Fascinating Stories each week. 
Department, Fancy Work Department, Fashions, ete. 
The publishers of THE BLADE are bound to keep 4 with the times. It already has upwards 
of 100,000 RBEADERS EACH WEELGH, but its publisher are aiming for 


THE LARGEST CIRCULATION IN AMERICA, 
With this object in view they have decided to make a special offer to new subscribers. Now is 
the time to send a trial subscription, and then you will be prepared to know what paper to order for 
the coming year. All who subscribe at once will receive 


The Yankee Blade 3 Months on Trial for 25 Cents. 


JUST THINK OF THISOFFER A MINUTE! The regular subscription price of THE YAN 
KEE BLADE is $2.00 a year, but to introduce it everywhere we shall, during the continuance of this 
offer, send it ON TRIAL to any address in the United States or Canada, THREE MONTHS 

THIRTEEN WEEKS) FOB 25 CENTS, or, if the subscriber prefers, we will send it 6 months 
or 50 cents, an entire year for $1.00, or two rests for $1.75. One copy free for aclub of four new 
subscribers. Can be procured of Newsdealers everywhere for 5 cents a copy. 
Remittances should be made in Postal Notes, Money Orders, Bank Checks, Express Orders, 
or Registered Letters. All postmasters are required to register letters when requested to do so. 

One cent Stamps T VANKEE BLADE, 43 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


BREED’S UNIVERSAL WEEDER. 


Manufactured by Universal Weeder Co., North Weare, N. H, 








Bright and Fascinating Sto- 











Report of committee appointed to examine Weeder in the interest of agriculture at New Hamp 
shire Grange Fair, and also testimonial of Hon. D. H. Goodell. ; 
TILTON, N. H., Oct. 1, 1886. 


Having examined BREED’s UNIVERSAL WEEDER exhibited by W. H. M. Cate of North Weare, 
N. H., and having listened to responsible parties who have used it and have seen it used, we are of 4 
opinion that it isa good implement, and that farmers will find it a useful and aber coving artitle an 


h much more than its cost, J. D. LYMA 
rons ; R. M. ROLLINS. 


JAMES FELLOWS. 

Antrim, N. H., Jan. 28, 1887. ’ 
UNIVERSAL WEEDER CoO,—Gents :—I used your WELDER when made with wooden fingers, and 
was delighted with its work, The only fault was with broken fingers, but with steel ones as how man- 


factured it cannot fail to supply a long-felt want among all classes of farmers. } >. teeta) een! 
san eyed ’ . Yours truly, D. H. GOUDELL.". 
as 


It is a perfect Weeder of all hoed crops, and for putting in grain and all kinds of grass seed it 
no equal, It only needs to be tested to be appreciated. In towns where agents are not established, all 
orders forwarded through masters of granges will be promptly acknowledged and filled. The Weeder 
will be delivered at any railroad station in New England upon receipt of price. - 

fects of youthful er- 


Send for circular. I rice $8.00. 


Guide to Bee-Keeping, & Cata- 
logue of CHEAPEST and BEST 
Supplies, mailed free. Address 

-L.Rust&Co.New Carlisle.O. | manhood, ete. I will send a valuable treatise (sea 


taini fu!l particulars for home cure, free 
15 cents pays for advertisement this size, 1 time, charge. Address Prof.F. 0. FOWLER, Moodus, Conn. 





suffering from the ef- 








ISSUE . 
MISSING 


NOT 
AVAILABLE 





